Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Vol. 24. Boston, January, 1892. No. 8. 


Were half the power that fills the mind with terror, | The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred, Down the dark future, through long generations, 
And half the wealth bestowed on camps and | And every nation that should lift again The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease; 
courts, Its hand against its brother, on its forehead And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, | Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain. I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘ Peace!” 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. LONGFELLOW. 


LORD NEWSHAM AND PRINCE. 


We are indebted to W. M. FIELDS & BROTHER, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, Horse Importers, etc., for this beautiful picture of their celebrated 
horse Lord Newsham and dog Prince taking a run together. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


To all our readers we wish that the year 
upon which we have now entered may be 
the happiest of their whole lives, full of kind 
acts and kind words, which, giving happiness 
to others, shall bring happiness in return. 

And to all the innumerable millions of 
God’s lower creatures who cannot read, and 
have no language which we can understand, 
we also wish that the coming year may be 
one of vastly increased happiness, which 
shall give them a foretaste of that golden 
age foretold by prophets, when “ the ion and 
the lamb shall lie down together and a Kittle 
child shall lead them.” 


CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN, OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


Hundreds of thousands of our readers who 
have read the eloquent letter of this gentleman, 
published first in New York papers and subse- 
quently in our editions of ‘* Black Beauty,” will 
be gratified to know that he has kindly sent us 
a splendid photograph of himself mounted on 
his beautiful horse Grover, as he was just 
starting to the country for Christmas, 1891. 

, | We wish all our readers could see the picture, 
as the representation of a perfect horseman 
and a perfect and most beautiful horse. It is 
framed and occupies a conspicuous place in our 
. offices, and we invite our friends to call and 
take a look at it. 


CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN ON THE GREAT 
NEW YORK HORSE SHOW. 
To the Editor of the Tribune : 

Sir,— You are quite right in your condemnation of the 
[great New York) Horse Show, although you did not 
give sufficient emphasis to the worst feature of it. 
It was a grand financial success without the aid of my 
contribution, and I trust that of many others who could 
Jind no enjoyment in having paraded before our eyes the 
mutilated beasts who have been martyred at the demand of 
fashion. I wish that some “ Black Beauty” had been 
gifted with the power of speech and could have 
addressed the great assemblies at the Madison 
Square Garden. He could have preached a better 
sermon than emanates from the Sunday pulpits in 
many of our churches. I heartily wish that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would so use its influence that at the next exhibition 
in New York these poor disfigured animals shall not be 
subjected to the mortyication of displaying their deform- 
ities before the public. JOHN CODMAN. 

St. Denis Hotel, New York City, Nov. 23, 1891. 


A SONG BOOK FOR OUR “BANDS OF 
MERCY.” 


As our readers know, we have been sending 
out to all our “* Bands of Mercy” a little ‘Band 
of Mercy”? song book, containing fifty-two 
beautiful songs and hymns adapted to popular 
tunes, and which we have been able to sell at 
the low price of two cents each. 

With the enormous increase of our ‘* Bands 
of Mercy” there seems to be a demand for a 
larger book; and we wish readers of this 
paper to kindly, as a labor of humanity, send 
us beautiful words and music suitable for such 
a book. 

From the hundreds of thousands of our 
readers scattered over this country and the 
world, we ought to get plenty of gems of 
humane thought and music, to be used, not 
only by ‘Bands of Mercy” and others in Amer- 
ican schools, but also to be translated like 
‘*Black Beauty’? into foreign languages and 
sung by millions of children in the schools of all 
nations. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 

We are glad to receive on this December 
26th a large order for our humane literature 
from Mr. A. A. Locke, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
including ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals,” Service of 
Mercy, ** Twelve Lessons on Kindness,” ** Black 
Beauty,” etc., etc. 


“Give me the handling of a horse for twenty min- 
utes and I’! tell you what sort of groom he has. 
— James, in “Black Beauty.” 


TO WHIP THE EDITOR. 

“What are you crying about?” asked a kind- 
hearted stranger of a lad standing in front of a 
newspaper office weeping as if his heart would 
break. 

“Qh, pa’s gone up stairs to whip the editor.” 

“Well, has he come down yet?” pursued the 
gentle Samaritan. 

*“ Pieces of him have,” said the boy, with a fresh 
burst of tears, “and I’m expecting the rest every 
minute.” 


“ Doctor, I shall never forget that to you I owe my 
life.’ “Oh, no,” replied the doctor, mildly; “you 
only owe me for fifteen visits I made you during your 
iliness.” 


THANKS, 
To the Giver of all blessings 
Let our voices rise in praise, 

For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the homes of peace and plenty, 

And a land so fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide; 


For the splendor of the forest, 
For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And a thousand sparkling rills. 
For the blossoms of the springtime 
And the memories they bring, 
For the ripened fruits of autuinn, 
Do we thank Thee, O our King. 


For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the grandeur of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain; 
For the ever-changing seasons 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For Thy love, so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 
— The Home. 


WHAT JACK DOES TO STOP THE LIFE- 
MUTILATION OF HORSES BY DOCKING. 


We have received the following from the pastor of 
the Congregational church at Swampscott, Mass. :— 


LIVING UP TO HIS PRINCIPLES. 


Little Jack, who lives down by the sea, is a boy of | 
He is | 


whom President Angell ought to be proud. 


but three years old, yet is an enthusiastic defender | 


of all that “Our Dumb Animals” teaches. He has 
come to hold in especial abhorrence the docking of 
horses’ tails. One of his uncles chances to own a 
superb span of carriage horses, which some dealer 
has mutilated in that barbarous fashion. As may 
well be believed, little Jack delights to ride after a 
prancing span. But some time since he was down by 
the beach, a long walk from his father’s house, when 
his uncle’s carriage came along and he was offered a 
ride home. He was tired, and it was a tempting 
offer. Butno; those horses’ tails were docked, and 
he would not countenance cruelty by riding after them. 
So the little fellow trudged home, and is glad to-day 
that he had such a chance to assert his principles. 
May he be equally firm through a long life in the 
maintenance of right. 


HOW TO KEEP BOYS ON THE FARM. 


* He told his son to milk the cows, feed the horses, slop 
the pigs, hunt the eggs, feed the calves, catch the colt and 
put him in the stable, cut plenty of wood, split kindlings, 
stir the milk, put fresh water in the creamery after supper, 
and to be sure and study his lessons before he went to bed. 
Then he hurried off to the club to take a leading part 
in the question, “* How to keep boys on the farm.”— Cov- 
ington (Ga.) Enterprise. 


WHAT A MASSACHUSETTS CLERGYMAN 
DID. 


A Rockland, Mass., clergyman recently gave an 
irate teamster a lesson in kindness and in driving 
horses at the same time. The teamster had pounded 
a balky horse until he wastired, when the clergyman 
happened along and reproved him. ‘ But I have to 
lick him,” said the teamster, “he won’t draw a pound 
unless I do.” ‘O, yes, he will pull, I guess,” said the 
clergyman; “I can make him pull.” And, arrayed 
in his plug hat and sober, clerical-looking suit, he 
me ae out into the muddy street and took the reins, 
while the teamster grinned, and passers by stopped 
to see how the amateur teamster would get along. 
But, says the Rockland “Opinion,” his reverence 
showed himself master of the situation. He spoke 
to the animal] kindly and firmly; he did not use the 
whip nor even swear at him. In less than a minute, 
as soon as the brute found out that he was in the 
hands of an expert teamster, who was determined 
to have that load move on, Mr. Horse straightened 
out and walked off as quiet as you please. The 
clergyman then surrendered the reins to the driver, 
with a few good-natured words of advice. It is to*be 
hoped the lesson wasn’t lost. 


The Princess of Wales has given orders that 
nothing need be submitted for her inspection 
or that of her daughters, in which birds are 
used as trimming. — Boston Transcript, Jan. 24. 


FROM ADDRESS OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 


BEFORE THE NORTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE, 
JANUARY 21, 1891. 
‘*Prery one in the household and on the farm, 
parent and child, master and servant, should read 
and practise the teachings of ** Black Beauty.” 


AN ARMY KITTEN. 


One evening toward the close of the war, while 
Union soldiers lay in camp on a hillside near the 


Staunton river, in Virginia, the cry of “Halt! 
Who goes there?” from a sentry, started every 


lounger to his feet; and several of the more curious 
ran to the guard-line to find out what the trouble 
was. A minute later all knew that the night visitor 
who had been challenged was no enemy. little 
girl, about ten years of age, holding a white kitten 
in her arms, came forward into the light of the fires, 
conducted by two soldiers, who had told the sentry 
to pass herin, and who looked as proud as if they 
were escorting a queen. The whole regiment gath- 
ered, including the colonel himself, to look at the 
child and hear her tell her story. A very short story 
it was, scarcely a paragraph; but there was matter 
enough in it forafull chapter. She lived near by, 
with her father, who was sick and poor; and they 
were Northerners, she said, and “ Union folks.” Her 
mother was dead, and her brother had been killed 
while fighting in the Federalarmy. She “wanted to 
give something,” and, when the Union soldiers came, 
she thought she would bring her pet kitten and 
present it to the colonel. 

The colonel took the little girl in his arms and 
kissed her, and said he was not a bit ashamed of 
his weakness. He accepted the kitten with thanks, 
and its innocent doner was gallantly waited on to 
her humble home, loaded with generous contribu- 
tions. 

The white kitten was adopted by the regiment, but con- 
tinued to be the property and the special pet of the 
colonel; and when the war was over he took it 
home with him. Like the white lamb that stayed and fed 
with the victor after the battle of Antietam, that little 
creature, during its short but stirring army life, was a 
daily inspiration to better feelings and thoughts, in the 
presence of all that is worst—a living flag of truce gleam- 
ing among the thunder clouds of human passion and 
strife.— Watchman. 


EXTRACT FROM LIFE OF SIR MATTHEW 
HALE, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF ENGLAND. 

mercifulness extended even to his 
beasts; for when the horses that he had kept 
long grew old, he would not suffer them to be 
sold or much wrought, but ordered his men to 
turn them loose on his grounds and put them 
only to easy work, such as going to market and 
the like. He used old dogs also with the same 
care. Hlis shepherd having one that was be- 
come blind with age, he intended to have killed 
him; but the judge coming to hear of it, made 
one of his servants bring him home, and fed 
him till he died. And he was scarce ever seen 
more angry than with one of his servants for 
neglecting a bird that he kept, so that it died 
for want of food.” 

SEA GULLS. 

That sea gulls are possessed with strong affection 
for cach other was clearly demonstrated near the 
Ogdensburg ferry dock the other day. Two of these 
birds, evidently mates, were flying over the water 
about 500 feet from the ferry dock, when a man shot 
one of them. As the dead bird was lying on the 
water, her mate did everything in his power to help 
herup. He would fly close to her, and several times 
tried with his bill to raise her out of the water. He 
hovered around the spot some time after the dead 
bird was taken away. 


A BAND OF MERCY BOY. 


A short time ago, as I was crossing Market Street, 
near Twenty-second, a boy not over ten years old, 
who had been walking just before me, ran into the 
street and picked up a broken glass pitcher. I sup- 
posed he intended the pieces as missiles, since the 


| desire to throw something seems instinct in every 


| walked quietly on. 


boy. Consequently [was much surprised when he 
tossed the pieces into a vacant lot at the corner and 
As he passed me whistling, I 
said ,— 

“Why did you pick up that pitcher? ” 

“JT was afraid it might cut some horse’s foot,’ he 
replied. 

My next question was a natural one,— 

* Are you a Band of Mercy boy?” 

He smiled as he said,— 

“O, yes; that’s why I did it.” 

The bands of mercy were drawn very closely 
around the dear little fellow’s heart, I am sure. — 
J. M. H., in School and Home. 


“T can’t say who eats your corn, my dear fellow, 


but Lam much mistaken if your horse gets it.” 
—From “Black Beauty.” 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMAs TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over eleven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over seven hundred thousand 


members, 
PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both — either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘Band,” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec. 
dotes of good and noble sayings and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what the’ 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier ani 


r. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


trom a severe attack of inflammation of 


THE PRAYERS OF ELEVEN 
HUNDRED CHILDREN. 


Boston, Dec. 12th, 1891. 

My Dear Mr. Angell,—It is not 
about kindness to animals that I wish 
to write you now, but about the 
prayers of dear little children. The 
kindly mention you frequently make 
of our Catholic friends convinces me 
that you appreciate whatever is good 
and pure and true in all. My work in 
training teachers in my method of 
teaching reading, often takes me in- 
to convents, and in this way I have 
learned how sweet and winning are 
the sisters and how natural it is 
for the trusting heart of childhood 
to respond to their tender care. The 
incident [am about to relate occurred 
about four years ago in the city of 
Chicago. I had suffered for weeks | * 


the eyes, and was preparing to place 
myself under the care of an oculist, 
when a good Catholic mother wrote 
me as follows :— 

‘* Dear Mrs. : Do not place 
yourself under the care of a physician 
for one week. I have written to three 
convents, and all the children will join 
with us in praying for the restoration 
of your sight.” 

What a sweet thought! ‘They told 
me afterward that morning and even- 
ing eleven hundred pleading childish 
voices arose in my behalf. What wonder 
that the shadows lifted, the clouds 
dispersed, and that ere the week had 
ended there was nought to dim my 
vision save the grateful tears which I 


Copyright, 1891, by Lee SHEPARD. 


THE VILLAGE CHOIR. 


could not banish when Iremembered how quickly 


| 


the loving Saviour responded to the children’s | 


calls. —Very truly yours, 
REBECCA S. POLLARD. 


THE ATHEIST. 
BY WILLIAM KNOX, 


The fool hath said, “There is no God.” 
No God! Who lights the morning sun, 
And sends him on his heavenly road, 
A far and brilliant course to run? 
Who, when the radiant day is done, 
Hangs forth the moon’s nocturnal lamp, 
And bids the planets one by one 
Steal o’er the night-vales, dark and damp? 


No God? — Who gives the evening dew, 
The fanning breeze, the fostering shower ? 
Who warms the spring morn’s budding bough, 
And paints the summer’s noontide flower ? 
Who spreads in the autumnal bower 
The fruit-trees’ mellow stores around : 
And sends the winter’s icy power 
To invigorate the exhausted ground ? 


No God! Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings soft and sweet, 
And prompts the aspiring soul to leave 
T he earth we tread beneath our ‘a 
And soar away on pinions fleet, 
Beyond the scenes of mortal strife, 
With fair ethereal forms to meet, 
That tell us of an after life? 


No God! —Who fixed the solid ground 
On pillars strong, that alter not ? 

Who spread the curtained skies around, 

* Who doth the ocean bounds allot? 

Who all things to perfection brought, 
On earth below, in heaven above? 

Go, ask the fool of impious thought, 
That dares to say, “There is no God!” 


TOLD THE TRUTH. 

A clergyman not long since observed a horse 
jockey trying to take in a gentleman by imposing 
upon him a broken-winded horse for a sound one. 
The parson, taking the gentleman aside, told him 
to be cautious of the person he was dealing with. 
The gentleman declined the purchase, and the 
jockey, quite nettled, observed, ‘“ Parson, I had 
much rather hear you preach than to see you privately 
interfere in bargains between man and man in this way.” 
“Well,” replied the parson, “if you had been where 
you ought to have been last Sunday you might have 
tet me preach.” ‘Where was that?’ inquired 
the jockey. ‘Jn the State prison,” returned the clergy- 
man.— San Francisco Argonaut. 


=_ 


Make life a ministry of love, and it will 
always be worth living. — Robert Browning. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


We have received from Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, publishers, a beautifully illus- 
trated poem by Kate Tannatt Woods, entitled 
‘Grandfather Grey.” It gives the scenes of his 
youth as they came back in a dream — the vil- 
lage choir—the old parson—the spelling school 
—the courtship and marriage, etc., etc. — and is 
a most striking exhibition of the New England 
country life of sixty years ago. It will make 
a beautiful addition to the library or parlor 
table. By kind permission we give our readers 
in this number two of its twenty-two illustra- 
tions. 


“ He saw the bass-viol, ‘up in the seats,’ 
The girls in their dresses gay, 
And the boys in their weskits spic and span, 
Dressed up for the Sabbath day.” 


“Hark! They are singing ‘Old Zion’ again, 
And the ‘ mountain-tops’ might well appear; 

- For Grandpa stood on the heights of love, 
With Huldah singing so near.” 


OLD JACK. 
(From Portage Lake (Mich.) Mining Gazette.) 


We are favored here in Houghton with a lesson on 
the law of kindness to that noblest and most ser- 
viceable of all animals—the horse, which is hon- 
orable to the town, and in which every citizen 
should take pride. We refer to Old Jack, a worn- 
out horse belonging to the A. Haas Company. 
Nearly all our citizens have seen him _ peram- 
bulating the streets and wharves making his way 
at his own sweet will and looking the picture of 
comfort and content. Although giving evidence 
very plainly that he is old, worn-out, and past work, 
it appears that he is not considered by his owners as 
an encumbrance to be put out of the way, but as 
worthy of being as well kept, groomed, and cared 
for as any animal in their stables. He has worked 
for them 16 years and is now about 25 years old. For 
the three past years he has done no work, been 
allowed to choose his own course, and to wander 
about at will. Nobody molests him; even the small 
boy refuses to shy a stone at him; and as a repre- 
sentative of genial, gentle old age after a well-spent 
life, he walks round, the recipient of general respect. 
Such treatment reflects great credit on his owners. 
Good old Jack, we like to see him on the street, where 
his demeanor is that of one who has the utmost con- 
fidence in all he meets. But principally we look 
upon him as teaching a useful lesson of kindness in 
this community which should be learned and carried 
into daily practice by us all. 


The Board of Health.—Three good meals 
a day. 


| | 
| 
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Our Dumps AnNIMALs. 


Boston, January, 1892. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to GEO. 
T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


Persons wishing « bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘‘®ur Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have ‘Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty cent subscription. 


Our American Humane Education Society sends 
this paper this month (¢o the editors of about ten 
thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be bad at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe none, where owners 
are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at the 
expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances, to examine our report 
of receipts which is published in each number of 
our paper, and if they do not find the sums they have 
sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 


My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine new branches of our ** Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety. 


(From the “Boston News” of December 17th.) 
OUR DOVES. 


The steeple of the Old South Church and the sur- 
rounding housetops are, every day a little before 
noon, thronged with hundreds of pigeons. As early 
as 10.30 some of the birds will be seen flying about, 
and, after resting for a moment, seeming to know 
that they are a trifle ahead of time, away they fly. The 
cause for this gathering is that the genial and kind- 
hearted president of the S. P. C. T. A., Mr. Angell, every 
day at eleven o’clock, comes to his window on the 
corner of Milk Street, and, without calling or in any 
way attracting the attention of the birds, feeds 
them. They light upon the sill, sometimes three or 
four deep, in their eagerness to partake of his 
hospitality. 

The pigeons are very tame, and have their leader, 
who acts as a spokesman, so to speak. He will fly 
to the window at which Mr. Angell sits, and if he is 
there at his desk away he goes to his friends on the 
roof opposite, to let them know that their host will 
soon announce the feast. 


POISONING DOGS. 


The following appeared in Boston daily 
papers of December 17th: — 

Several valuable dogs have recently been poi- 
soned in Boston. Kindly permit me, through 


your columns, to offer in behalf of the ** Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals” the sum of twenty-five dollars for 
evidence which will enable the society to con- 
vict any person in Boston or its vicinity of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts by poison- 
T. ANGELL, 


ing dogs. GEO. 


THREE YEARS IN STATE PRISON 
POISONING A HORSE. 

In the Superior Criminal Court, Boston, 
December 15th, on complaint of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, Adolph D. Butters was convicted of 
poisoning a horse (to death) with paris green, 
and was sentenced to three years in State prison, 
one day in solitary confinement. 


Cases reported at our Boston Offices in 
November. 
Whole number dealt witb, 217. Animals taken from 
work, 51; horses and other animals killed, 28. 


ICY STREETS. 

We wish to call the attention of all the 
members of our over eleven thousand ** Bands of 
Mercy” to the fact that in all the northern 
parts of our country the time has come when 
streets and roads are likely to be made slippery 
by ice, and to ask that they will kindly see to 
it that by the sprinkling of ashes or otherwise 
the safety of horses shall be insured in their 
vicinity. We are glad to say that the superin- 
tendent of our Boston streets stands ready at 
all times to send men to seatter ashes or sand 
when we telephone him that any of our streets 
are in dangerous condition. 


FOR 


DOCKING HORSES $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a prize of $100 for evidence by which the Society 
shall convict any person in Boston or vicinity 
of the /zfe mutilation of any horse by the prac- 
tice called docking. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


VIVISECTION. 

We have received a New York Jnland City 
paper, giving a most painful account of the 
vivisection of a shepherd dog by the teacher 
and pupils of the **City High School.” Sucha 
case, substantiated by such evidence, would be 
prosecuted in Massachusetts as soon as we 
could get a warrant. But what is the real 
remedy ? We answer, humane education, just 
such as our American Humane Education So- 
ciety’ is straining every nerve to carry over 
this country and the world. A ‘ Band of 
Mercy” in that school would have saved the 
dog, and perhaps a dozen dynamite murders 
that pupils of that school may commit one 
of these days. 


OUR DOCTORS— VIVISECTION. 

We have sent our $500 vivisection prize essays 
to about 3000 Massachusetts doctors of all 
schools. Some opinions we have received. We 
want others. Let every doctor write us what 
he thinks. 

And will all readers kindly give us any facts 
they may know in regard to the practice of vivi- 
section in public and private schools. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR $1000 PRIZE FOR 'THE BEST EQUES- 
TRIAN DRAMA OF ** BLACK BEAUTY.” 


We have received letters from quite a number of 
gentlemen and ladies, in different parts of the 
country, who propose to contend for the above prize 
offered by our “ American Humane Education Society.” 

It would not surprise us if in addition to the one 
quite sure to be put on the stage by Mr. Denman 
Thompson, ® number of others should also prove a 
great success. It would not surprise us if several 
written for our prize should be presented in Boston 
theatres at the same time. 


Never put iron or steel bits in a horse’s 
mouth in frosty weather without first warming 
them. ‘They will take the skin off the horse’s 
tongue. 


‘*4 man’s life and a horse's life are worth 
more than a fox’s tail.” 
From ** Black Beauty.” 


CHRISTMAS IN ILLINOIS. 


We see by the newspapers that the Legislature of 
Illinois has enacted a law, paying a bounty of two 
cents on the head of every sparrow slaughtered in 
that State. The law went into effect on the first 
day of this blessed Christmas month; and so on 
Christmas and Lord’s days all over the State of 
Illinois will be heard the roar of shot-guns and seen 
the effects of poison. Thousands of other birds will 
doubtless be shot and poisoned, and many other 
dumb creatures injured. 

Through the cold winter the hoodlums of Illinois 
will be showing the Almighty the gratitude of the 
people of that State for their bountiful harvest just 
gathered, by destroying the birds that have for 
thousands of years made the countries of the Old 
World more joysome in winter, and for which the 
people of Norway and Sweden and Denmark hang 
out on Christmas sheaves of grain. 

If, as the Bible teaches us, “Not one sparrow falleth 
to the ground without His knowledge,” this lesson of 
killing and poisoning now being taught the youth of 
Illinois may bring some day to that State, in the 
destruction of property and human life, a terrible 
retribution. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A MINNEAPOLIS GENTLEMAN. 


There was an interesting study of bird life on 
Nicollet Avenue this morning, and it attracted the 
attention of a gentleman whoat once became greatly 
interested. A little sparrow had fallen from the top 
of the Reeve block to the street, not having acquired 
sufficient strength to fly. It wasin great danger of 
being crushed under a passing wheel, and it seemed 
as though this danger was apparent to the mother, 
for she flew to its aid, and, standing in front of it, 
would chirp and hop with greatanxiety. She wanted 
the little bird to hop after her, but it was too fright- 
ened to attemptit. Pinally, as a big truck rolled UP: 
the gentleman stepped into the street, and, taking the 
little bird in his hand, made his way to the roof of the 
Reeve block and set the little one Sree. A few smiled at 
his carefulness, but he said to a bystander: “That 
bird is happy at its restoration to home. That pays 
me for the trouble of putting it there. 1 would have 
been a brute not to have helped it when it cannot 
help itself.”"— Minneapolis Journal. 


PLEASANT CALL AND GOOD EXAMPLE. 


We received on December 3d a pleasant call 
from a Boston gentleman, who informs us that 
when he was a boy he was once paid a dollar 
for killing a dog mercifully, and twenty-five 
cents for killing a cat in the same way. 

He finds by calculation that, with compound 
interest, that one dollar and twenty-five cents 
now amounts to about twenty-three dollars, and 
he now feels it a pleasure to give that sum to 
our ** Massachusetts Society,’ to be used in pre- 
venting cruelty to cats and dogs. We are 
sorry to say that he absolutely refused to per- 
mit the use of his name, so we must credit it 
on our books as $23 for cats and dogs. 


ADDRESSES TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We are glad to know that our address to the Bos- 
ton public schools is being used in schools in various 
parts of the country. Of course, we should be very 
glad to have some one in every city and town get up 
a better one, and deliver it as widely as possible. 
But this address held the undivided attention of the 
sixty-one large public schools of Boston during one 
hour, and great good has come from it. 

In every school there are more or less teachers 
and pupils who can properly read, or take turns in 
reading, it to the assembled school, and we feel con- 
fident that one hour can be most usefully spent in 
this way. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

As will be noticed in another column, our Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. A. will furnish it in any quan- 
tity in pamphlet form, at three cents a copy or two 
dollars a hundred copies. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES. 


The prices of ‘*‘ Old Gold” editions are six 
cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
“Terra Cotta” and ‘Board’ editions, on 
thicker paper, twelve cents at our offices, and 
twenty cents when sent by mail. A lower price 
can be made when 1000 or more copies are 
ordered at once. Express and freight charges 
on large orders are quite reasonable. Write 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 

Our German edition is published by C. J. Krehbiel 
é Co., Cincinnati, at their expense and for their 
profit, we furnishing them gratuitously the manuscript 
translation. The price at retail is 25 cents per copy. 
or sent by mail 35 cents per copy, and can be procur 


of us or the publisher. For wholesale prices write C.J. 
rehbiel & Co., Cincinnati. 


‘*Now I say it is everybody’s business to 

interfere with cruelty and oppression.” 

—John, in ** Black Beauty.” 


—— 
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And Huldah, his darling, spelled them all down, 
Even Ben, the Squire’s young son, 

ay young man who came from town 

To see how the thing was done.” 


And the 


“And Grandpa went home with Huldah that night; 
Fair girl with her eyes so blue, 
Half hid by the puffs of her ‘ punkin hood,’ 
Which coverec 


Copyright, 1890, by Lee and Shepard. 


THE SPELLING SCHOOL, AND GOING HOME WITH HULDAH. 


(See page 87.) 


her blushes, too.” 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS; OR, THE OLD 


WOMAN'S RAILWAY SIGNAL, 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


The most effective working force in the world in 
which we live is the law of kindness. Some time 
ago we read of an incident that will serve as an 
illustration. It was ae this: A poor, old 
woman lived on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, where it passes through a wild, unpeopled 
district of Western Virginia. She wasa widow, with 
only one daughter living with her in a log hut, near 
a deep, precipitous gorge, crossed by the railway 
bridge. Here she contrived to —— them by raising 
and selling poultry and eggs, adding berries in their 
season, and other little articles. She had tomake a 
long, weary walk of many miles to the town where 
she could sell her produce. The railway passed her 
cabin to this town; but the ride would cost too much 
of the profits of her small sales, so she trudged 

enerally to the market on foot. A conductor came 
finally to notice her walking by the side of the line 
or between the rails, and, being a good-natured, 
benevolent man, would often give her a ride to and 
fro without charge. The engine-men and brakemen 
were also good to the old woman, and felt they were 
not wronging the interests of the railway company. 
And soon an accident occurred that proved they 
were quite right. 

In the month of March the rain descended and the 
mountains sent down their rolling, roaring, torrents 
of melted snow and ice into this gorge near the old 
woman’s hut. The flood arose with the darkness of 
the night, until she heard the crash of the railway 
bridge as it was swept from its abutments and 
dashed its broken timbers against the craggy sides 
of the precipice. The rain fell ina flood, and the 
darkness was deep and the storm howling. In 
another half-hour the express train would be due. 
What could she do to warn it against the awful 
destruction it was approaching? No light she could 
make of tallow or oil would live a moment in that 
tempest of wind and rain. Nota moment was to be 
lost; but her thought was equal to the moment. She 
cut the cord of her only bedstead, and shouldered 
the dry posts, side-pieces, and head-piece. Her 
daughter followed her with their two wooden chairs. 
Up the steep embankment they climbed, and piled 
all their household furniture upon the line a few 
rods before the black, awful chasm gurgling with 
the roaring flood. The distant rumbling of the train 
came upon them just as they had fired the well-dried 
combustibles. The pile blazed up into the night, 
throwing its red, booming light along way up the 
track. In fifteen minutes it would begin to wane, 
and she could not revive it with green, wet wood. 
The thunder of the train grew louder. It was within 
tive miles of the fire. Would they see it in time? 
She tore her red flannel gown from her ina moment, 
and, tying it to the end of a stick, ran up the track, 
waving it in both hands, while her daughter swung 
round her head a blazing chair-post a little before. 
The lives of a hundred unconscious passengers hung 
on the issue of the next minute. The great red eye 
of the engine burst upon her as it came round a 
curve. The train was at full speed; but the whistle 
sounded and the brakemen wrestled at their leverage 
with all the strength of desperation. The wheels 
ground along on the rails slower and slower, until 
the engine stopped at the decaying fire. It still 
blazed enough to show them the edge of the black 
abyss into which the train would have plunged had 
it not been for the old woman’s signals. They did 
not stop to thank her first for the deliverance. The 
conductor knelt down by the side of the engine; the 
engine-driver and brakemen and passengers came 
and thanked God for the salvation of their lives; 
and earnest prayers went up into the dark heavens 
in thanksgiving to Him who seeth in darkness. 

The good woman was richly remembered by the 
railroad company, which thenceforth liberally pro- 
vided for her comfort. Kindness always pays. 


[Written jor Our Dumb Animals. 
A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 


Should you ask me whence this plumage? 
Whence these topknots and these bird wings? 
Whence these variegated feathers 
On the hats and bonnets round us, 
With the sad and silent pleadings 
Of birds’ eyes turned up for pity? 

I should answer, I should tell you,— 
From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great zones of the southland, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlands, 
Where the birds are free and happy. 
I repeat these lamentations 
From sad warblings of the skylark, 
From the pure notes of the ascines, 
The musicians, the sweet singers. 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the singing of the blackbirds, 
Love the twitter of the swallows, 
And those first notes in the springtime 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Fill our hearts and homes with gladness, 
Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that not a sparrow 
Falls without our Father’s notice ;— 
Wear no more upon your garments 
Sacrifices for the fashion. 

In the birds’ nests of the forests, 
By the pleasant watercourses, 
In the maples and the oak trees, 
In the palm trees and the banyans, 
Dwelt the birds with joy and freedom, 
Dwelt the brilliant birds and sombre, 
Birds of Paradise and mock birds, 
Cooing doves and red-winged blackbirds, 
Orioles and golden finches, 
Humming birds and merry thrushes, 
Happy with the flowers and sunshine, 
Happy with their nests and birdlings. 
Sang they forth their songs of gladness 
In the morning, in the evening. 
Sang as though their hearts were bursting 
With the joy and bliss of living. 

But the women of the nations, 
But the mothers and the sisters 
Who would say to sons and brothers, 
“Itis wicked to rob birds’ nests; 
Do noé shoot the birds for pleasure,” 
Craved the feathers for the fashion, 
Craved them for their “loves of bonnets,” 
For their felts and plush and velvets. 

Then the hunters of the nations 
Came among the happy birdlings 
With their guns and nets and bird snares. 
Came and caught the happy singers, 
Caught and killed them without mercy. 
Killed the humming birds and blue jays, 
Killed the redbreasts and the warblers, 
Skinned them while they yet were living, 
Thus to keep their plumage brighter 
And supply the freaks of fashion. 

Ye controllers of the fashion, 
Ye who wear the hats and bonnets, 
Ye who hear the song I’m singing, 
Listen to the notes of sadness 
From the birds whose mates are slaughtered. 
You are given ostrich feathers, 
They are graceful, they are pretty; 
You are given veiling, laces, 
Brilliant flowers and waving grasses. 
Why then are you not contented? 
Why will ye molest the warblers 
Who are happy in the tree-tops? 

HELEN E. TIBBETTS. 


Our friends must not think we are getting 


rich on selling “Black Beauty” at six and 
twelve cents. 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1882. 


In the autumn of 1882 the writer, in company with 
an officer of the army, was riding along a trail which 
led through one of the detached mountain-ranges 
that border the White Mountains, or San Carlos In- 
dian Reservation. 

Having reached an open part of the trail, the 
horses were walking along at a brisk pace, when, 
upon pees an abrupt angle, which opened upon 
an extended and magnificent scene, both horses 
shied, stopped short, and, with heads high in air 
— nostrils distended, evinced unmistakable signs 
of fear. 

The officer, who was an experienced frontiersman, 
apprehending the cause, quickly exclaimed: “‘ Be on 
your guard, there are Indians hereabouts; the horses 
smell them.” 

Realizing that it would be as safe, perhaps, for us 
to remrhain where we were asit would be to turn 
back, we began reconnoitring, our horses, meantime, 
manifesting great uneasiness. 

Catching the drift of the wind, and looking care- 
fully and anxiously in that direction, we soon dis- 
covered the cause of the alarm—an Apache buck 
and two squaws seated upon a broken crag several 
hundred yards above us, each as silent and motion- 
less as the rock upon which they were reclining. 

The Indians seemed to be friendly, and in response 
to a signal from the officer, clambered down the 
mountain to where we stood, when it was found that 
they were a nut-gathering party. 

They informed us by means of signs and a few 
broken expressions which the officer understood, that 
they discovered us at a point several miles distant, 
and had selected a convenient position from which 
they could watch our movements unobserved. But 
for the sagacity of our horses they doubtless would 
have remained unseen by us. Our horses, the officer 
informed me, were veteran Indian fighters, having 
participated in several campaigns against the 
Apaches, and could “scent” an Indian at a great 
distance when the usually keen sense of hearing 
failed to detect the presence of an enemy. 


IRISH WIT. 


Housekeeper —Time to get up, Bridget. The early 
bird catches the worm. 

Voice from the attic—If the worrm hadn’t got up 
airly it would niver have been caught. 


“Capital punishment,” so the boy said when the 
school-mistress seated him with the girls. — Bazar. 


An open-faced watch. — The yawning policeman. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


* BLACK BEAUTY ” IN SWEDEN. 
Nov. 28th, 1891. 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, EsqQ.: 

My Dear Sir,— Having all my life been a great 
lover of the horse and the owner of many excellent 
specimens, anything relating to that animal has 
never lacked interest to me through a long life. 
Accordingly, the reading of Miss Sewell’s “ Black 
Beauty,” which you, Sir, have so beneficently made a 
household word throughout the land, gave me un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

And now I have the pleasure of transmitting to 
you a copy of Miss Sewell’s book newly translated 
into Swedish—a translation obtained by me through 
the aid of a Swedish member of my family,who gave 
me the address of Dr. Wendell, of Orebro, Sweden, 
to whom I sent a copy suggesting a translation of 
the same as a work of humanity. 

Hoping that the result of that suggestion, manifest 
in the Swedish copy of July, 1891, which I herewith 
send, may convey to you, as it has to me, emotions 
of real pleasure, I am, with the deepest respect and 
admiration for your untiring efforts in blessed 
causes, your sincere friend, W. H. DEVENS. 

[We have now on our editorial table, English, 
Dutch, German, Swedish, and Italian translations of 
“ Black Beauty,”” soon to be followed by Spanish, 
French, Arabic, and probably Hindostani and Telu- 
gu, spoken by the innumerable millions of India. 

We have pledged ourself to do our utmost to send 
this book around the world, and it now looks as 
though we might succeed. GEO. T. ANGELL.] 


ITALIAN EDITION OF 
BEAUTY.” 

We have just issued from the press our ‘‘Jta/- 
ian” edition of ‘* Black Beauty,” which we shall 
sell at the same price as our ** Old Gold”* English 
edition, namely, six cents per copy, or ten 
cents when sent by mail, which is less than one- 
half the cost to our ** American Humane Education 
Society.” 

The translation was made as a gift to our 
society by Mrs. E. Cavazza, of Portland, Maine, 
who has devoted a vast deal of labor to it. She 
has been most cheerfully and greatly aided by 
the Rev. Father Athanasius Da Treppio, O. 5. 
F., of Boston, who has also given his services 
as a labor of love. 


OUR * BLACK 


>_> 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. JESSUP, AMER- 
ICAN MISSIONARY, BEIRUT, SYRIA. 


AMERICAN PREsS, 

BEIRUT, SYRIA, Nov. 23, 1891. 

Hon. GEO. T. ANGELL, 19 Milk St., Boston. 
Dear Sir,—I have your letter of Oct. 30th, 
and write to thank you for the duplicates of 
the cuts of ‘‘Black Beauty,” and the package 
of your publications. We will go on and print 
** Black Beauty,” and trust in the Lord to send us 
aid to distribute it widely in Syria, Palestine, and 

Egypt. — Yours sinccrely, 
H. JEssup. 


SYRIA, EGYPT, PALESTINE. 

As our readers will remember, we published in 
November paper a letter from Rev. Dr. Henry H. 
Jessup, American missionary at Beirut, Syria, that 
“Black Beauty’? was being translated into Arabic, and 
making an earnest appeal to us to aid him in circu. 
lating a cheap edition in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

We say again, as we said in November, that our 
“American Humane Education Society”? wants to help 
him, and we shall be glad to have any of our readers 
who believe in this kind of foreign missions send us 
contributions for this purpose. 

We shall be equally glad to receive from those 
who think home missions more important, what they 
can afford for that. 

We do not wish friends who are poor to make 


improper sacrifices, but we should be most glad to | 
get from those who can afford it the means to increase | 


our work @ hundred fold. ‘ 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


BLACK BEAUTY IN TELUGU. 

Some, and we trust many, of our readers 
will be interested in the following, written by 
that eminent missionary to India during the 
past twenty-six years, the Rev. Dr. J. E. Clough. 

Boston, December 8th, 1891. 
MR. GEORGE T. ANGELL, President of the “ American 
Humane Education Society : 

My Dear Mr. Angell,— As missionary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union I am stationed at 
Ongole, India, and have been there for twenty-six 
years, and at present am at home on furlough. 

My attention has been called to the book “ Black 
Beauty’? now being transiated into so many lan- 
guages. I have been deeply interested in reading it, 
and am very desirous to have it translated into the 
Telugu language, and circulated among the eighteen 
millions in India who speak that language, to whom 
Iam missionary. 


The Telugus are among the most intelligent and 
influential people of India, and include among them 
some sixty thousand Christian converts, and 1 am sure 
that this book would do great good in that part of 
India, and I most earnestly wish that your “American 
Humane Education Society” might be able to print an 
edition in the Telugu, for gratuitous circulation. It 
would give me great pleasure to have it translated, 
and printed on our mission press, if you can furnish 
the means to give it a wide circulation. In the hope 
that you may be able to do this, I am, with kind 
wishes, yours truly, J. E. CLOUGH, Missionary. 


ONE RESPONSE TO REV. DR. CLOUGH’S 
APPEAL. 


NEw York Ciry, Dec. 15, 1891. 
Mr. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—If your ‘‘ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society” is able to raise say $1000 to se- 
cure the translation and distribution of ‘* Black 
Beauty” in the Telugu language of India, I will 
promise three subscriptions of fifty dollars 
each. 

{Last month we said, in relation to Rev. Dr. Jes- 
sup’s letter asking our aid to circulate “Black Beauty” 
in Arabic in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt : — 

“* Here the providence of God opens a field for reaching 
millions with this wonderful book, and winning them to a 


higher reverence for Him who came to earth io proclaim 
peace and good-will. 

“Now, who will help us? Let all who believe in 
this kind of foreign missions send as they can afford 
to our ‘ American Humane Education Society.” 

Now comes another appeal to carry this book to 
eighteen millions in India. 

Who wants to help us? GEO. T. ANGELL.] 


BUDDHISTS IN AMERICA. 


We did not know there were any Buddhists 
in America, and so were surprised to find 
among our exchanges the other day a Buddhist 
monthly published in Santa Cruz, California, 
and were glad to find in it the following : — 

The attention of our friends is hereby called to an 
interesting and instructive book published by the 
American Humane Education Society, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, entitled, *‘ Black Beauty: His Grooms and 
Companions. The ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the 
Horse,”— of which hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been sold in England and this country. Every 
buddhist should read and circulate it. We hope our breth- 
ren in Asia will translate it into their respective languages; 
for humanity is one of the chief traits of the buddhist 
teaching and life, and we should promote every work that 
tends to abate the sufferings of our dumb fellows.” 

While we are most anxious to have this 
wonderful book translated and read by the 
innumerable millions of Asia, we trust our 
Christian missionaries will not permit the Bud- 
dhists to lead them in its circulation. 


BUENOS AYRES. 
We have a terrible account of cruelties in 
Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Republic. 
We want to distribute about 100,000 copies of 


a Spanish edition of ‘“*Black Beauty’? in the 
Argentine Republic. 


HORSES IN CHILI. 


We should be sorry to be a horse in Chili, if this 
account which comes to us is true: These Chilians 
are cruel to beasts. Horses are so cheap that even 
beggars may ride. <A good native broncho can be 
bought for $5, and his owner knows no mercy. The beasts 
are driven until they drop and then fresh ones are subjected 
to the same treatment. No careis taken to protect domestic 
animals or to make them comfortable. 

We Want to distribute 100,000 copies of “ Black 
Beauty” in Chili. — EDITOR. 
FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC GENTLEMAN, 

We have received an interesting letter from 
a Roman Catholie gentleman of Brooklyn, New 
York, who has been favorably impressed with 
the work of our ** American Humane Education 
Society”? and its ** Bands of Mercy,” and thinks 
it might do vast good in South America and the 
West Indies, where he knows personally many 


| of the Roman Catholic Bishops and clergy. 


But he wants to know whether we are a purely 
Protestant organization or how otherwise. 

We are glad to inform him that the plat- 
form of our **American Humane Education 
Society —‘*Glory to God,” ** Peace on Earth,” 
** Kindness, Justice, and Mercy to every living 
creature’**—is so broad that every man and 
woman in the world who wants to make the 
world happier and better can stand on it and 
work for it—that we have on our board of 


directors both Catholics and Protestants, and 
that the third article of our constitution reads 
as follows: — 

** Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its 
management or publications to interfere with its 
receiving the full support of good men and women 
of all churches and parties whatsoever.” 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 

MUST CONSULT THE ROTHSCHILDS. 

It used to be said that no monarch in Europe 
could declare war with any other nation until 
he had first consulted the Rothschilds, to as- 
certain whether he could obtain means to sus- 
tain his armies. , 

A most earnest lady called upon us the other 
morning with a plan to which she has been 
giving her thoughts night and day, namely, to 
send to all the teachers of all the younger school 
children of our nation humane literature and an 
appeal to form ** Bands of Mercy.” 

We assured her that the plan was most ex- 
cellent, and that we should be most happy to 
aid in carrying it out, but as there must be in 
all our States and Territories something like 
Jive hundred thousand such teachers, and the cost 
would be probably from jifteen to twenty-five 
thousand dollars, it would be necessary for us 
to have the aid of the Rothschilds. 

We gave the good lady a bird’s-eye view of 
the extent of our work and the demands upon 
us — how we wanted a million copies of *‘ Black 
Beauty,” in the English edition, to be given away, 
and another million in the Spanish, to be dis- 
tributed in Mexico, Central America, among 
the various Spanish-speaking nations of South 
America and in the West Indies; and then, 
how we were asked to send the book in Arabic 
to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and in the 
Telugu and Hindostani to India, ete., ete.; and 
then, that this book, which was doing such 
a world of good, was only one of our numerous 
humane publications, all of which were quite 
as much needed in all parts of the world as in 
Massachusetts. 

We had a very interesting interview with 
this earnest lady, but before its close she be- 
came satisfied that before we could meet all 
the demands upon us Divine Providence must 
move the hearts of the Rothschilds. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


OUR MISSIONARY. 


Mr. Hubbard, missionary of our ‘* American 
Humane Education Society,’ who has been at 
work in Kansas and indian Territory, has now 
begun in Kentucky. 


FROM OUR MISSIONARY IN KENTUCKY. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 14, 1891. 

I think I have done a good work here in visiting 
the schools, public institutions, etc. Sabbath after- 
noon I addressed the prisoners in the State prison —jirst 
the women, then the men, and formed ‘ten “Bands of 
Mercy” with them. Ihave formed fifty-four “Bands of 
Mercy,” as shown by the lists inclosed.“* Black Beauty” 
will be read in the schools, I think. I go to-day to 
Lexington. The Legislature meets the 30th of this month. 
I hope to have the opportunity of addressing it. 

C. S. HUBBARD. 


Do you expect to bring in the millennium, 
Mr. Angell, by simply teaching children to be 
kind to animals? 

Answer. When the children in all the schools 
of all nations are carefully taught to do kind 
acts and speak kind words to the lower animals 
they are constantly meeting, the millennium 
will be a good deal nearer than now. But we 
seek to teach in all our ‘**Bands of Mercy,” by 
picture, song, and story, not only kindness to 
dumb animals, but the prevention of war, intem- 
perance, and every form of crime, and so to pro- 
mote, in the words of the seal of our ‘* American 
Humane Education Society,” ‘**Glory to God,” 
** Peace on Earth,” ‘ Kindness, Justice, and Mercy 
to every living creature.” 


When you find it necessary to inclose stamps ina 
letter, cut a couple of parallel slits in the top margin 
of the sheet and slip the —— through them; they 
will thus be held in place until 


removed. 
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HOW GARIBALDI WON 'THE CITY — 
WORTHY OF THOUGHT. 

Garibaldi wanted to capture a fortified Italian 
city, held by a large force of Austrians. Its 
capture by direct attack was impossible. So one 
day he appeared before the walls with a part of 
his army, and after a short battle took to his 
heels. ‘The Austrians rushed out in pursuit, 
but failed to overtake him. When they re- 
turned the city had been captured by another 
division of Garibaldi’s army, and there was 
nothing left for them but to retreat. In great 
humane movements careful and wise fore- 
thought is sometimes quite as effective as in 
war. The Roman Catholic paper fails to con- 
vert the Protestant who never reads it. The 
Protestant paper fails to convert the Catholic 
who never reads it. 

The Peace paper, and the Temperance paper, 
and the Religious tract, however gratifying to 
those who pay for them, have no influence 
whatever on those who never read them; while 
‘Black Beauty,” claiming to be neither a reli- 
gious, peace, or temperance publication, goes 
into hundreds of thousands of unchristian, 
intemperate, and anarchist homes to preach in 
most effective form the great Christian doc- 
trines of peace, temperance, observance of the 
Sabbath, kindness, justice, and mercy. 

To those of our readers who carefully, intelli- 
gently, and reflectively study the columns of 
“Our Dumb Animals” from month to month, 
it may be apparent that this little pictorial 


paper, purporting to teach simply kindness to’ 


God's lower creatures, is standing upon a plat- 
form upon which all agree, and obtaining a 
hearing from a vast and most influential audi- 
ence (including some twenty thousand American 
editors), which may result not only in increased 
kindness to the lower animals, but in grand 
triumphs for general humanity and Christian 
civilization. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A NEW YEAR’S PRESENT WHICH 
MAKES US HAPPY. 


GEO. T. ANGELL: Dec. 21, 1891. 
Dear Friend, —I send you a check [for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars] hoping it will be useful. 
Wishing youa pleasant new year, your friend, 
SARAH R. OSGOOD. 


We put this at once into our “American Humane 
‘ducation Society,” and thank the giver and Him who 
énspired the gift. 


A LETTER THAT HELPS. 


NEW YORK CITY, Dec. 13, 1891. 

Dear Mr. Angell,— Please receive herewith my 
annual subscription, one hundred dollars, for the 
coming year for the “American Humane ’ Education 
Society.” I wish that each dollar could be a thousand for 
so excellent a work. 

So often, when distressed by cases of cruelty that 
come to my notice, 1 am suddenly consoled by the 
thought of your work, so = planned and so 
successfully carried out; and remember with 
— that, not only in America but also in lands 

s favored than our own, your “Humane Education 
Society”? is pushing its blessed a of mercy, 
hastening the time when the precepts of the golden 
rule shall influence also the treatment of God’s 
defenceless creatures.— Respectfully, 


A GOOD LETTER. 


BELMONT, “COLUMBIA HEIGHTS,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. GEO. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,— Enclosed please find a check for fifty 
dollars, which I hope you will devote to the purpose 
of having “Black Beauty”? published in foreign 
languages.— Very truly yours, 

JULIA L. LANGDON BARBER. 

EFFECT OF MUSIC ON 'THE SICK. 

In London there isa musical guild of St. Cecilia 
which has been having wonderful experiences 
among hospital patients. It seems that a patient 
suffering from insomnia had been sent to sleep 
twice by their music; but as some doubt about the 
fact was expressed by a physician in the hospital, 
the choir determined to try the effect of their charms 
upon a whole ward— and actually succeeded. They 
sent four patients out of fourteen into sound slumber, 
and rendered drowsy all the others, in the short 
space of twenty minutes. In another hospital a 
woman suffering from depression of spirits, which 
had deprived her of the desire to talk for many 
weeks, became interested and conversational under 
the influence of the music, while a man suffering 
from delirium tremens was soothed and quieted. 
The experiment is worth trying in hospital work.— 
Sheltering Arms, N. Y. 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 
[Kindly Loaned by the Boston Herald.] 


(From “ Boston Pilot.’’) 


President Angell, of the Massachusetts S. P.C. T.A., 
calls the docking of horses’ tails a ‘‘ foolish and cruel prac- 


tice,” but so long as fashion sanctions the custom there 
will be cruel fools to employ it, at least until the law 
makes the owner of a mutilated animal personally respon- 
sible, and holds the fact of the mutilation to be cnficion evi- 
dence for conviction. 


A BRAINLESS, HEARTLESS ASS. 


We heard this remark from a prominent 
Boston gentleman the other day : — 

“In the present state of information and 
public opinion on the subject, the man who 
voluntarily rides or drives a horse mutilated 
Jor life by docking, proves to all sensible 


people who see him that he is a braintess, 


heartless ass.” 
We could not deny it. 


DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS. 


The docking of horses’ tails by angloman- 
iacs who ape English manners and customs 
should be made a criminal offence, punishable 
by imprisonment for not less than one year. 
Nature provided the horse with a tail to brush 
off the flies, mosquitoes, and other insects, 
just as the Creator furnished man with hands 
to protect himself. There are no mosquitoes 
and scarcely any flies in Great Britain to 
bother animals. A man who will wantonly 
cut a horse's tail should be compelled to stand 
on a sugar dock in hot weather with his hands 
tied behind his back, and he would then know 
the agony and torture a poor horse suffers with 
nothing but a stump of a tail to drive off these 
pests and tormentors.— From the ‘* American 
Shipbuilder,” New York City. 


OUR BANNER. 
Longfellow tells of 


‘*The youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior!” 


But on the severely cold days of winter 
we send out a youth to bear through our 
icy streets a banner with the much better 
device — 


“Please blanket your horses while stopping.” 


When he finds in front of some great dry- 
goods store a coachman covered with furs, 
and his horses standing without blankets, 
he stops — plants the pole of his standard 
on the sidewalk—a crowd gathers— and 
the good lady never forgets thereafter to 
have her horses suitably protected. 


A FUN-LOVING SEAL. 


The mother seal at the Zoo got rather gay last 
Sunday afternoon, while a big crowd of ladies, 
gentlemen,and children was standing around eager- 
ly watching the baby seal. The mother seal would 
watch and see where the crowd was thickest, slide 
quietly under the water, come up close as possible to 
where the crowd was, and then, with seemingly pure 
fun, jump up and splash the water in such a way as 
to cover and wet those standing there. And it kept 
this sort of fun up all the afternoon. No matter on 
which side of the tank the crowd got, the seal would 
make a quiet swim under the water, and then, quick 
as lightning, show up near the crowd, and get in its 
funny business.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have had a beautiful placard printed, 
nine inches by five, containing our society 
seals and the above two cuts and the followin 
in large print, which we will cheerfully aa 
to those who will put them up where they will 
do good :— 


If you have any pity for suffering horses — 
Don’t ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor- 
looking horse. 


Or employ an expressman or teamster who 
drives one. 
Don’t ride behind a docked horse or one 
tightly checked, if you can help it. 
GEO. 'T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Mussachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


BE NOT AFRAID. 


My brother, when the storms of life are raging 
About thy soul, with fear and doubt dismayed; 
O hear Him cry, who on the tempest rideth, 
Tis I; be not afraid.” 


And sister, when the day looks very dreary, 
Thy heart is aching o’er some hope betrayed; 
The Lover of thy soul is sweetly saying, 
“*Tis I; be not afraid.” 


Around our pathway griefs and trials gather, 
Till every foe against us is arrayed; 
But when all hope seems lost comes the assurance, 
“*Tis I; be not afraid.” 


We only see the cloud and storm and trouble, 
he weeping and the suffering unallayed; 
But faith leans forward through the night, and 
heareth 
“* Tis I; be not afraid.” 


O, there are more with us than are against us, 
From opening heavens, when in faith we’ve 
Angelic legions bear the mighty answer: 
“*Tis I; be not afraid.” 


And when our feet pass down the shadowy valley, 
The king of terror by God’s word is stayed; 
We'll not see death, but Him who softly whispers; 
“*Tis I; be not afraid.” 
— Christian Advocate. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Eight years ago we wrote a volume of autobio- 
graphical sketches and recollections, containing 
many incidents and experiences relating to our 
humane work. 

We printed an edition of five hundred to be given 
away to our friends, and had the volume electro- 
typed to be used at some future time. 

There is now a demand for a cheap edition, and 
we make up the record to the present and loan the 
plates to our “American Humane Education Society,” 
which prints an edition of two thousand to be sold 
at our offices at the bare cost of printing, six cents a copy, 
and when sent by mail, ten cents a copy. 

The book contains one hundred and fifty-five 
pages, nearly double the size of the pages of “Black 
Beauty,” and is the third of the series of publications 
issued by our “American Humane Education Society” 
in book and pamphlet form, the first being “Black 
Beauty,” the second our “ 8500 prize vivisection essays,” 
and the third these autobiographical sketches. 

It is printed on good paper, with two photographs 

L 


t 
of the writer. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The fountain of beauty is the heart, and every 
generous thought illustrates the walls of the 
chamber. — Emerson. 
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KATY’S SACRIFICE. 

John Griffith, a rich English manufacturer, satin a 
room in his elegant mansion one day in autumn. 
To judge by his face, his reflections were of an 
agreeable nature. 

“The prospect is,” he said to himself, ‘that my 
income for the present year will reach fifteen thou- 
sand pounds. That is a tidy sum for one who started 
asa poor boy. And | am not so old, either. 
turned of sixty! There is more than one nobleman 
in the kingdom that would be glad of John Griffith’s 
income. My Katy will have a rich dowry.” 

He was interrupted here by the entrance of a 
servant. 


“ Mr. Griffith,” he said, “there are three men below | 
” 


who would like to see you. 

“Three men?” 

“Yes, sir. They are not gentlemen,” said the ser- 
vant, who understood the question. “They are men 
from the mill, I’m thinking.” 

“Very well; show them up.” 

It was a holiday and the works were not in opera- 
tion, so that the operatives were off work. 

Then was heard the tramp of heavy boots on the 
staircuse and presently entered three men, whose 
dress and appearance indicated clearly that they 
belonged to the class who are doomed to earn their 
daily bread by hard and unremitting labor. 

“What is your business with me, my men?” asked 
Mr. Griffith, rising and surveying them with interest. 
* Are you pS in the mill?” 

* Yes, sir,” said the foremost, Hugh Roberts; “ yes, 
Mr. Griffith, we are employed in the mill, and 
it’s about that we’ve come to see you.” 

“Very well,” said John Griffith, resuming his seat, 
“speak on, whatever you have to say to me.” 

“It’s this, Mr. Griffith, sir, and I hope you won’t be 
offended at what I say. We came here to humbly 
beg that you would be pleased _ to raise our wages.” 

“To raise your wages!” exclaimed Mr. Griffith in 
a displeased tone. 

“Yes, sir. I hope you won’t be offended.” 

“Don’t I give as high wages as are paid in other 
mills?” 

“Mayhap you do, sir; but it’s very hard to get 
along on three shillings a day.” 

*But if I should pay higher wages than others 
they could undersell me in the market.” 

“T don’t know, sir, but I think we should work 
more cheerful and do more in a day if we felt that 
we had a little more to live on, so that the wife and 
children needn’t have to pinch and go hungry.” 

These words were uttered in amanly and straight- 
forward tone, and there was not a little pathos in 
them, but it seemed lost upon Mr. Griffith. 

“It’s only sixpence more a day we ask, sir,”’ said 
Hugh Roberts pleadingly. 

Mr. Griffith made a mental calculation. He had 
three hundred men in his employ. He found that 
sixpence a day additional would make a sum total 
during the year of over two thousand pounds. This 
refiection hardened his heart against the applicants. 

**No,” he said, “your request is unreasonable; I 
cannot accede to it.” 

** But, sir,” said Hugh Roberts, “think what it is to 
support a family on three shillings a day.” 

“It is hard, no doubt,” said Mr. Griffith: “ but I 
cannot afford to make the advance you desire.” 

“Then you refuse, sir?” 

“Tdo. If you can do any better, 
prevent your bettering yourselves. 

“We can’t do better, sir,” said Hugh bitterly, 
crushing his hat between his toil-hardened fingers. 
“We have no other way to live, except to work for 
you and take what you are pleased to pay.” 

“Think itover, my men,” said Mr. Griffith more 
good-humoredly, for he had carried his point, “and 
you will see that I can’t pay more than other manu- 
acturers. I’ve no doubt your wives and children 
will earn something to help you along.” 

The three men departed with sad faces, looking as 
if life were a weary struggle with little to cheer it. 

Scarcely had they left the room when Katy Griffith 
entered. 

Born when her father was comparatively late in 
life, she was his darling and the light of his existence. 
It was for her that he wished to become very rich, 
that he might make hera match for the highest, as 
he was wont to express it. 

“ They will overlook old John Griffith’s pedigree,” 
he said to himself, “if his daughter has a good 
hundred thousand pounds to her dowry.” 

Katy entered, a bright-eyed, attractive girl of 
fifteen of whom her father might well be proud. 

“How are you, my darling?” said her father, 
smiling fondly upon her. 

“I’m always well,” she said lightly; “but, papa, 
who were those poor men that I met on the stairs? 
Had you been scolding them?” 

“What makes you ask, Katy?” 

“ Because they looked so sad and discouraged.” 

“Did they?” asked Mr. Griffith with momentary 
compunction. 

“Yes, papa; and I heard one of them sigh, as if he 
were tired of living.” 

“They were men from the mill, Katy.” 

* And what did they come for? Do you tell them 
about the work?” 

**No, the overseer does that.” 

“What did they come for?” 

* You are very curious, my darling.’”’ 

“That isn’t telling me, papa,” said the young lady 
persistently. 

“Then, if you must know, it was to ask for higher 
wages.” 

“Of course you gave it.” 

**Of course I didn’t. Why should I?” 

= Because they need it. How much do they get 
now?’ 

“Three shillings a day.” 

“Only three shillings a day!” exclaimed Katy, 
= ms have to support their families out of that?” 

res.’ 


of course I won't 


Just | 


*O papa, how can you pay them such mean wages?” 

“T pay as high wages as other manufacturers,” 
said her father. 

“ But they can’t live on three shillings a day, poor 
men. How much more did they ask for?” 

Sixpence a day.” 

“Only sixpence a day, and you refused?” said 
Katy reproachfully. 

“But consider, my dear, on all my workmen it 
would amount to more than two thousand pounds a 
year.” 
ies And how much do you make in a year, papa?” 

“This year,” said Mr. Griffith proudly, “1 think I 
shall make nearly fifteen thousand pounds.” 

* You don’t surely spend all that, papa?” 

“Not more than four thousand pounds.” 

And the rest?” 

*“1T lay up for my Katy.” 

“Then,” said Katy, “as it isto be mine, pay the men 
a shilling more a day. There’ll be enough left for 
me. I shouldn’t enjoy money that was taken from 
so many poor people. Think, papa, how much good 
the extra shilling would do to your poor men, and 
how little difference it would make to me. I shall be 
as rich as 1 want to be. Come, papa, you were once 
poor yourself. You should pity the poor.” 

At these words Mr. Griffith recalled the difficult 
struggle he had early in life and the selfishness of his 
present treatment of his poor operatives struck him 
forcibly. His own heart joined with his daughter. 

“Are you in earnest, Katy, in what you say?” he 
asked. 

“Surely, papa.” 

“Tf ldo what you ask it will make a considerable 
difference in your fortune.” 

“ But I shall feel so happy when I think that the 
men are more comfortable. Won’t you do it, papa?” 

“ Yes, Katy,” said her father; “I will do as you say. 
Other manufacturers will think I have gone insane, 
but if I please my Katy I will not care.” 

“1 love you better than ever now, papa,” and the 
veeaere girl threw her arms round her father’s 
neck. 

A servant was sent to Hugh Roberts’ cottage to 
bid him come to the great house. He was sitting in 
moody silence in his poor cabin, which was pervaded 
by a general air of want and discomfort. He did not 
understand the summons, but thought he might be 
going to receive his discharge in return for his bold 
request. Again he was ushered into the presence of 
his employer. 

“T have been thinking of your request, my man,” 
said Mr. Griffith in a kind tone, “and though I doubt 
whether any other manufacturer would grant it I 
have made up my mind to do it.” 

*“ Bless you, sir,” said Hugh Roberts, his face light- 
ing up. ‘“ Heaven will reward you. Then we shall 
have three shillings and sixpence hereafter?” 

“ You shall have four shillings.” 

*“ Four shillings? Are you really in earnest, sir?” 

“Truly so. The overseer shall receive my instruc- 
tions to-morrow.” 

The workman burst into tears, but they were tears 


of joy. 
163 he men will bless you,” he said a and the 
words had a pleasant sound for Mr. Griffith. A hearty 


blessing is not to be despised. 

It was found on experiment that the profits of the 
business were but little affected by the increased 
wages, for the men now worked with a hearty good- 
will which enabled them to accomplish more work in 
a day, so that Katy’s sacrifice will be less than was 
supposed. And every day she rejoices over the 
thought of the additional comfort secured by the 
extra shilling paid at her request.—Horatio Alger, Jr. 


_ 
A DISGUSTED PORTLAND CAT. 

In some manner a cat found its way intoa 
cyclorama building several days ago. The 
man in charge attempted to chase the tres- 
passing feline through the door, but the cat 
evidently thought there was a better way of 
escaping the rising temper of the irate man. 
It looked cautiously about, as if to avoid 
stepping on the prostrate forms of heroes 
slain in the battle. Finally its eyes caught 
sight of atree. A projecting limb hung very 
low, and here the cat thought to find a place 
of safety. It gave one leap, and, no doubt was 
the most disgusted cat in Portland when it 
learned by sad experience that the tree was on 
the canvas. It picked itself up and slowly 
slunk through the door, down the stairs, and 
out of the building. 


TABBY AS A TRAMP. 


Some weeks ago a family removed from Piedmont 
to Bismarck. Among other members of the family 
was the household cat. Tabby did not like the 
change, and for several days after her arrival at 
Bismarck wandered around aimlessly, mewing piti- 
fully at the cars as they passed. One day last week 
the boys at the depot noticed Tabby jumping on the 
trucks of the southbound freight train. he con- 
ductor and brakemen were told of their extra 

assenger, and resolved to watch her. At Hogan 

abby was still on the trucks; at Annapolis 
she was routed by the boys, but climbed on again 
before the train started; at Gad’s Hill she was 
“fired” and chased into the brush, but again she 
made connections, and when the train reached 
Piedmont she left her seat with the air of a con- 
qveror and trotted up town.— Ironton (Mo.) Truth. 


DONAHOE’S MAGAZINE (ROMAN 
CATHOLIC). 


In Donahoe’s Magazine for November we 
find an able article on the education of the 
eight millions of colored people in the South — 
which number is rapidly increasing. 

It shows that Protestants now hold property 
to the amount of about jifteen millions seven 


| hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollars to intel- 


lectually educate and evangelize the colored 
people of the South. 

Our ‘‘American Humane Education Society” 
wants a one-hundredth part of that sum, namely, 
$157,677, to humanely educate by missionaries, 
humane literature, and forming its Bands of 
Mercy” among these cight millions of colored 
people; and then it wants a similar sum to 
humanely educate eight millions of whites, and so 
perhaps save this nation from another civil war, 
which is threatened in the future by a conflict 
between the races. 


THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION, 
We have received from Keswick, England, a 
proclamation, signed *‘Alina, Queen.” 
Klina, we understand, isea young miss 
of twelve years of age. The proclama- 
tion is headed by the royal coat-of-arms of 
England, and is very handsomely gotten 
up. Jt is so good a proclamation for any 
queen to issue that we want our readers to 
have as much pleasure in reading it as we. 
have had, and so reproduce it as follows :— 
“To all her loving subjects, both boys and girls, the 
Queen commands that they shall be kind and good 
to their little brothers and sisters; also, to all cats 
and kittens; dogs and puppies; sheep and lambs; 
ponies, horses, and donkeys; goats and kids; cows 
and calves and pigs; rabbits, ducks, hens, pigeons; 
uinea pigs; white rats and mice; and to squirrels 
n the woods and frogs in the meadow pools; and 
dickey birds; and that they are not to use catapults, 
or hunt the wrens, and not to rob birds’ nests, nor 
be cruel to nestlings or hunt any living thing; but to 
learn by heart the notes of birds, and to know how they fly, 


and what they say, and what they eat, and when they come 
a 


nd go. 

‘And to all, young and old, residents and visitors, 
that they do not root up wholesale and remove 
flowers or ferns from hedgerows, fields, woods, 
lakes, or fellsides; and they do no damage to shrubs 
or growing crops, to seats or fences, and that they 
keep to footpaths. 

And to all coachmen, drivers, grooms, and ostlers, 
that they are to look after their horses well, and not 
to use too severe bearing reins, and to have frost 
nails in the shoes when the roads are slippery, and 
not to hurt them, nor to work them too hard, but to 
take care of them, and to give them plenty to eat 
and drink during the next year, under pain of our 
most severe displeasure. 

Also, it is our Will and Pleasure that a copy of this 
Proclamation shall be hung up in every house and 
schoolroom within our ancient and loyal city of 
Keswick, so that all our faithful and loving subjects 
may read and obey this our commandment, that 
God may love them. 

Given at our Court at Keswick, with the advice of 
our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Edward High- 
ton, Hardwicke Drummond Rawnsley, John Newen- 
ham Hoare, and Charles Christopherson, this first 
day of May, in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Ninety. KLINA, QUEEN.” 


SAVED HER LIFE THREE TIMES. 


A correspondent sends to the London Spec- 
tator the following anecdote: ‘* The servant 
man of one of my friends took a kitten to a 
pond with the intention of drowning it. His 
master’s dog was with him, and when the 
kitten was thrown into the water the dog 
sprang in and brought it back safely to land. 
The second time the man threw it in, and 
again the dog rescued it; and when for the 
third time the man tried to drown it, the dog, 
as resolute to save the little helpless life as the man 
was to destroy it, swam with it to the other side of 


| the pool, ran all the way home with it, and safely 


deposited it before the kitchen fire, and ‘ ever 
after’ they were inseparable, sharing even the 
same bed.” 


BE SURE YOU BUY THE RIGHT BOOK, 


Four publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued edi- 


tions of “Black Beauty.” 
and all the 


They leave out the Codman letter 
pictures and infor ion which an importa 
tuti dvert ts of corsets, 


rt of our book, 


medical discoveries, pills, etc., etc. 
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THE COST OF FIRING OUR 
LARGE GUNS. 


An old naval officer, in a recent | 
lecture delivered to a large Boston 
audience, stated that each of our 
larger naval vessels costs over a 
million of dollars, and that a single 
discharge of the guns of one of our 
cruisers like the Newark costs the 
American people about three thou- 
sand dollars. 

It seems to us that it would be 
a grand stroke of polctical economy 
to add to our annual naval appro- 
priation bill a grant of a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars to our 
“American Humane Education So- 
ciety,” to help us so educate the 
American people that there will be 
no necessity for discharging these 
guns. 

Since our great civil war, which 
at one time threatened to divide 
us into two hostile nations, with 
great standing armies and a line 
of fortifications extending from 


BOSTON’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


We take pleasure in presenting to our readers who 


Atlantic » Pacifi : live at a distance this front view of Boston’s new 
the Atlantic to the public library, which stands facing “‘ Copley Square.” 
haps Congress has never passed} ——s- — On the right of the picture is seen the tall tower of 


an act which would be likely to 
accomplish more for the benefit of 


the ‘New Old South” Church, and on the left a portion 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, for so many years the 


the American people than an ap- 
propriation such as we here sug- 
gest. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


PREVENTING SUFFOCATION BY SMOKE. 


1 will give some suggestions for the prevention of 
suffocation by smoke. A pillow case, well saturated 
with water, and having a small hole torn in it to 
look through, placed loosely over the head, will be 
found an admirable impromptu respirator in the 
densest smoke. Iam indebted for the idea to Vice- 
Admiral Jerningham,who told me how, when he com- 
manded tue Cambridge training ship at Plymouth, he 
made his first experiment with this pillow-case 
respirator. He bad 12 lbs. of loose powder exploded 
in a confined part of the ship, which, although 
screened off with fearnought, emitted so dense a 
smoke that those outside had to lie down on the 
deck. A common pillow case, with a small eye- 
hole, was placed over the head of a man, who, with 
the hose in his hand, went inside and remained 
ten minutes, when, to assure his friends outside of 
his safety, he sang a comic song. 


| 


KIND LETTER rrom MOTHER STEWART. 


At the great World's Congress of ‘*The Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union,” held in 
Boston from November 13th to 18th, perhaps 
no one was welcomed with greater enthusiasm 
than Mother Stewart, the leader of that great 
Temperance Crusade on which the * C. 
was founded. 

From the ‘‘Daily Republic,” of Springfield, 
Ohio, we take the following : — 

There were many leaders—everytown had its leader 
—and there were those who went from town to town 
to speak and pray and organize and Jead the women. 
God quickly made Captains and Colonels and Com- 
manders out of timid women who had never known 
their powers till God called them out. But in Ohio 
there was a pioneer with great fuith, large brain, and 
invincible purpose and wonderful endurance, Who was 
one of the jirst in the field, and by natural endow- 
ments and divine call took her place as a Deborah 
to lead the hosts@ And while other leaders visited a 
few towns and did a good work, she dashed along 
the lines of forces through Ohio from the lake to the 
river, and from the East to the West, everywhere, 
Sheridan-like, inspiring by her presence and firing 
the multitude with her speeches. When the liquor 
men telegraphed from Pittsburg through the Asso- 
ciated Press to all the papers, “The Crusade is dead” 
—quickly a fast train took Mother Stewart trom Ohio 
more rapidly than Sheridan’s black horse bore him to 
meet his defeated troops; and quicker than Sheridan’s 
troops rallied to victory did the praying women of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny follow Mother Stewart down the 
street to the public park, and while she addressed them 
the wires flashed the message to all the dailies; ‘A 
thousand women are on the march with Mother Stewart.” 
Her silvery hair and clarion voice stirred the multi- 
tude in other States and Scotland and England. 
ere the public press rightly called her “THE 

JEADER. 


We have received from Mother Stewart, 
since her return from the congress, a kind 
letter which closes thus: ‘‘As I have been 
writing the thought comes to me, if the higher 
grades of animal intelligence do not cease to exist 
when they perish here, what a retinue of dumb 
friends will hail you on the other side, as will | 
also the multitudes of humanity you have 


home of Phillips Brooks. 


] For this picture we are 
indebted to the Boston Hotel Guide.” 


helped onto planes of grander ideas of life and 
its problem. But more — infinitely more — 
will be the * Well done’ of the blessed Master.” 
Enclosed in this letter Mother Stewart sends 
us from a deeply interesting book written by 
her — entitled ‘* Memories of the Crusade’ — 
how the dogs of the saloon-keepers seemed in 
some mysterious way to comprehend the divine 
work of these Christian women —in one in- 
stance even licking the face of a good sister 
who was leading in prayer. 
A MERCIFUL LAWYER. 


The following is told of Abraham Lincoln when he 
Was a young lawyer in Illinois. The court had ad- 
journed, and he was riding to the place where the 
circuit was next to meet when he saw in a slough a 
pig that could not extricate himself, but, with all 
his struggles, only sank deeper. Lincoln had on a 
new suit of clothes, and, not wishing to soil them, 
he drove on; but, unable to get the pig’s unfortunate 
situation out of his mind, he at last returned to help 
the poor creature, and succeeded in getting it 
out after soiling his clothes a good deal, and once 
more started on. Beginning to examine the motives 
which sent him back to help the pig, he at first 
thought it was for the animal’s sake, but finally de- 
cided that he went, as he told a friend, to “take a 
pain out of his own mind.’ This is a view of sympathy 
which some people might do well to consider. — Congrega- 
tionalist. 


HOW AN ITALIAN AND MONKEY MAKE 
MONEY. 


There is one Italian in Brooklyn who is rapidly be- 
coming Americanized in his methods, if not in his 
language, says the ‘‘ New York Advertiser.’ He can 
be seen daily boarding the bridge cars during the 
busy hours. 

He wears a loose-fitting coat, which bulges on the 
right side to a perceptible extent. As soon as the 
train is started a small gray head appears from the 
vicinity of the Italian’s vest, and a long arm follows 
it. There is a pull at some one’s coat, a diminutive 
hat is raised, the monkey smiles, the Italian looks 
abstractedly toward the statue of Liberty, and the 
crowd laughs. 

Before the New York side is reached the monkey 
has gathered from twenty-five to fifty cents from the 
easily amused crowd, and the man and monkey take 
a return train. 

« Make my arm ache to work a organ. 
strong. He worka da organ. 
bridge; not so hard.” 

And then the Italian puts on his pensive, far-away 
look, and prepares for another haul of pennies and 
nickels. 


Brother he 
Me and monk worka de 


CURED BY CONFESSION. 

Mr. T. received a message from his wife telling 
him “to hurry home quick, for the horse had kicked 
Sam to death,” says the Birmingham (Ala.) News. 
Mr. T. rushed home and found that his horse had 
kicked Sam, the colored hostler, in the region of the 
stomach, and he looked like a dying man. Sam 
thought he was going to die, and began to unburden 
his sin-laden soul :— 

“ Marse John, I’se gwine ter die, but befor’ I go I 
want ter tell yer whar yer’ll find dat bran new bridle 
yer bought de oder day and what yer thought some 


nigger had stolen — it’s up in de loft kivered wid hay. 
And yer ricollect dat new lap robe dat yer thought 
fell out ’er de karridge —dat’s under de front do’step. 
An’ de ole pistul wat was in de buro’ draw, you'll 
find dat in my trunk.” 

And various and sundry other things that had 
been missed at different times were mentioned by 
Sam and their whereabouts disclosed. When Sam 
had confessed his misdeeds he seemed to feel better 
— confession is good for the body as well as the soul 
—and he finally recovered. 

Mr. T. thinks he has a valuable horse, which can 
kick a man in the stomach and make him disgorge 
stolen property. 


THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Tritemius of Herbipolis, one day, 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray 

Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 

Heard from without a miserable voice, 

A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell, 

As a lost soul crying out of hell. 


Thereat the Abbot paused, the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that cry, 
And, looking from the casement, saw below 

A wretched woman, with gray hair a-flow, 
And withered hands held up to him, who eried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, “ For the dear love of Him who gave 

His life for ours, my child from bondage save,— 

My beautiful, brave first-born, chained with slaves 

In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 

Lap the white walls of Tunis!” —“ What I can 

I give,” Tritemius said: “ my prayers.” —“O man 

Of God!” she cried, for grief had made her bold, 

**Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but gold. 

Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice; 

Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.” 

“Woman,” Tritemius answered, ‘from our door 

None go unfed, hence are we always poor; 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers;—what can we give thee 
more?” 

“Give me,” she said, ‘‘ the silver candlesticks 

On either side of the great crucifix. 

God well may spare them on his errands sped, 

Or He can give you golden ones instead.” 

Then spake Tritemius, “ Even as thy word, 

Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 

Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 

Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon this altar piled !) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 

But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palins; 

And, as she vanished down the linden shade, 

He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 

So the day passed, and when the twilight came 

He woke to find the chapel all a-flame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 

Upon the altar candlesticks of gold! 


A correspondent says that the way to start 
a balky horse is to take up one of his fore feet 
and strike the shoe a few times with a stone. 
He claims to have started several horses in 
this way which had stubbornly resisted more 
violent efforts to make them move. He also 
says that he has never known this simple 
method to fail. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: 


every child and older person to 
seize every opportunity fo say a 
To teach and lead kind word, or do a kind act that | 


11150 Forget-me-not Band. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. Miss Shine. 


| 11184 Morning Glory Bana. 


, Miss. Bernstein. 


will make some other human being 
or some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


11225 Tulip Band. 
P., Sister Agata. 
11226 Violet Band. 


11151 Touch-me-not Band. | 11185 Golden —"~ Band. 
2 Providence, R. I. P., Miss Bennett. ?., Anna King. , Sister Joseph. 
ome °92 Band of Mercy. 11152 Washington Band. 11186 ll Try Band. 11227 Verbena 
P., Thomas A. Carpenter. Miss Daniels. _ P., Lenora Igel. » Mary Paul. 
11113 Federal St. Band. 11153 linac Band. 11187 Willing Workers Band. 11228 Pansy and. 
P.,Miss Adela N.Padelford. P., Anna Judd. P., Josie O’ Keef P., Sister Amelia. 
11114 a2 St. Band. 11154 Golden Rule Band. 11is88 Never Fail Band. 11229 Daisy Band. 


P., Mrs. Church. 

I'll Try Band. 

P., Miss Blank. 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


, Kate L. ey. 
S:bin St. Band No. 
Flora G. Henry. 
Sabin St. Band No. 3. 
, Lucy A. Metcalf. 


11115 11155 


11116 § 11156 


Ww Roger Williams Band. Lily Band. | Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Abbie L. Bowker. P., Nister Mechtildis. | P., Josie Rivord. 11232 
11118 Eddy Sunshine Band. 11157 Violet Band. | 11192 Busy Workers Band. | 

P., Lily MacCully. P., Sister Adelgunde. | P., Sadie Rogers. 11233 
11119 Kansas City, Kansas. 11158 Rose Band. 11193 Tuberose Band. 

Public Se hools. P., Sister Modista. P., Annie Wilcott. 11234 

Lily Band. 11159 St. Bridget Cath. School. 11194 Geranium Band. 

P., Mr. Mason. Tulip Band. P., Cora Taylor. 
11120 Tulip Band. P., Sister Martina. | 11195 Snowball Band. 

P., Miss Overton. 11160 Verbena Band. »,, C. Jordon. 11235 
11121 Violet Band. P., Sister Lucy. 11196 om Band. 

P., Miss McKinley. 11161 Pansy Band. » Mary Costello. 11236 
11122 Band. P., Sister Marcellina. 11197 Band. 

Miss Klipped. 11162 Greensburg, Ind. ’., E.G. Haws. 112837 


11123 
11124 
11125 


Pansy Band. Greensburg Band. 
Miss Stubbs. ?., Harry Riley. 

r li Try Bana. 11163 Lowell, Ind. 

P., Mrs. Burton. Oak Grove Band. 

~~ Rule Band. , Edwin L. Sanders. 
Miss Collins. Dy er, Ind. 

ede er Fail Band. Dyer "Band. 

P., Miss Colvin. 


11164 
11126 


11127 W iling Workers Band. 11165 Cambridge, Mass. 
P., Miss Modine. Washington Band. 
11128 Hope Band. P., Walter Ricker. 
., 5. C. Bloss. 11166 Attleboro’, Mass. 
11129 scinbe: im Band. Swallow Band. 
H. C. Denins. P., L. C. Sweet. 
11130 Stinshine Band. 11167 Waupaca, Wis. 
Miss Ramsy. a Band. 
11131 Iréiping Hand Band. , L. M. Stetson. 
P., Lida Spake. 11168 N. 
11132 Canary Band. Granite State Band. 
P., Mrs. Wuist. P., Harry G. Warner. 
11138 Redbird Band. | 11169 Greensburg, Ind. 
Mrs. Godsill. | Young People’s Band. 
11134 bind Band. | ?., Carl Remy. 
P., Miss Cogriff. | 11170 San Francisco, Cal. 
11135 Oriole Band. | Kind Ones Band. 
P., Miss Garlick. P., Miss C. L. Sweeney. 
11136 Goldenrod Band. | 11171 Houtzdale, Pa. 
P., Miss Warren. Semper Idem Band, : 
11137 ——— Band. | ?., Mrs. Rose J. DeWoodie. 
Miss Blank. 11172 Leavenworth, Kansas. 
11138 Longfellow Band. Public Schools. 
P., Frank Colvin. lsior Band. 
11139 Kansas C ity, Kansas. , Prof. Evans. 


Band. 11173 Angell Band. 
, C. H. Nowlin. P., Prof. “Barnes. 
11140 Tiioreat Band. 11174 Audubon Band. 
Miss Betton. P., Miss Hall. 
Figen Bergh Band. 11175 Thoreau Band. 
P., Miss Holbrook. ?., Miss Barry. 


11141 


11142 Rosebud Band. 11176 Lily Band. P., Rosa A. Jones. 

P., Miss Bixby. P., Nellie Moonlight. 11218 Busy Bee Band. | 254 
11143 Busy Bee Band 11177 Rese Band. -» Malinda McKee. = 

P., Etta Smith. P., Miss C. L. Mallary. 11219 Lincoln Band. 
11144 Daisy Band. | 11178 Violet Band. P., B. K. Bruce. 11255 Ni 

P., Stella Reid. P., Miss G. A. Mahoney. 11220 Vil 7, Band. ae Ni 
11145 eee Band. | 11179 Tulip Band. P., M. F. Richardson, 

, Nellie Sharpe. P., Anna Bowman. 11221 Never Fail Band. 


St. Anthony Cath. School. 


P., Mrs. F. J. Templeton. 


| 11189 
11190 
| 1191 


11198 
11199 
11200 
11201 
11202 
11203 
11204 
11205 
11206 
11207 
11208 
11209 
11210 
11211 
11212 
11213 
11214 
“11215 
11216 
11217 


P., Bettie Graham. 
Hope Band. 

P., Lulu Roberts. 
Star Band. 

P., Lizzie Ryan. 


Cani iry Band. 

, Lillie Otier. 
sluebird Band. 

,» May Page. 
Band. 
?., Ruth Garrett. 
Robin Band. 
P., Libbie Burbank. 
Redbird Band. 
P., Belle Whitrock. 
Lark Band. 
P., M. Jordon. 
Dove Band. 
P., M. Pefferham. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
?., Minta Holman. 


Geo. Washington Band. 


?., M. Cochran. 
Lincoln Band. 

Evelyn Dudley. 
Garfield Band. 

Miss Spaulding. 
Gri ant Band. 
?., Anna Albright. 
Whittier Band. 

, Effie R. Bowman. 
Longte llow Band. 

, U. S. Grant. 
Helping Hand Band. 

» Georgie McGahey. 
Kindne Band. 
P., A. H. Walton. 
Dougl: is Band. 

» Mattie Johnson. 
Sumner Band. 

Ida B. Harlan. 
Lov ejoy Band. 
P., Priscilla L. Hardin. 
H. B. Stowe Band. 


P., Sister Mildred. 
St. Joseph School. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Sister Mary De Salis. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Sister Clara. 
Hope Band. 
P., Sister Walburgen. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Sister Clotilda. 
Fort Leavenworth, 
Catholic School, 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Sister Agnes. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Sister Praxadis. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Sister Blandina. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Sister Mactilda. 
11238 Tonganoxie, Kansas. 
The Beavers Band. 


11230 


11231 


11239 Providence, R. 
Nowell Band. 

P., Mary E. Nowell. 
Mt. Auburn, II. 
Auburn Band. 
P., Arthur Dunn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Carpenter St. Band. 

P., Lucy A. Frost. 
Carpenter St. Band No. 2. 
P., Mrs. M. E. Douglas. 
Messer St. Band. 

» Miss M. C. W. Bowen. 
Messer St. Band No. 2, 
P., Miss R. B. Walker. 
Harris Ave. Band. 

P., Miss J. A. Waterman. 
11246 Harris Ave Band No. 2. 
, Miss M. V. McNervy. 
11247 Harris Ave. Band No. 3. 
P., Miss H. E. Essex. 
11248 Africa St. Band. 
P., Miss K. M. Hackett. 
11249 Africa St. Band No. 2. 
Miss A. F. Bennett. 
11250 Africa St. Band No. 


11240 
11241 


11243 
11244 
11245 


11251 So. Omaha, Nebraska. 
Anna Sewell Band. 
P., Hettie Moore. 
Hinckley, Minn. 
Hinckley Band. 
P., Miss E, Nessel. 

11253 Bowesville, Ont., Canada. 
| Hardie Band. 
P., Rich Freeman, 
Sidne y, N.Y. 
Sidney Band. 
P., Mrs. O. Angel. 
ara Falls, 
Alpha Band. 
P., Miss Ingles. 


11252 


P., Mrs. A. Thistlethwaite. 


3. 
» Miss Lottie Y. Gladding. 


So. Ont., Can. 


11259 Mich. 
Band. 
rank S. Upham, 
11260 Sharon, Mass. 
No, Sharon Band. 
P., A. Leary. 
11261 Sait po City, Utah. 
| G. T. Angell ‘Band. 
| P, Albert H. Grice. 
11262 So. Weymouth, Mass. 
| - Sunol Band. 
| P., C. B. Wight. 
| 11263 New York, 
Rhinelander Band. 
| P., Miss M. P, Pascal. 
| 11264 Palmyra, Neb. 
ery Band. 
P., E. Maud Ashley. 
11265 Nitick, Mass. 
| Golden Star Band. 
P., Annie M. 
11266 Troopsville, N 
Band. 
| P., Geo. Cooper. 
| 11267 Little Rock, Ark. 
fellow Band. 
E. Barbour. 
11268 Mass. 
League Bd. 
Rev. C Spaulding. 
11269 Pa. 
Young Farmers Band. 
P., John K, Hershey. 
11270 Ma one, N.Y. 
} Junior Endeavor Band. 
P., Mrs. W. D. Marsh. 
11271 L.I., N. Y. 
Uniondale Band. 
P., Carrie C. Bates. 
11272 Ludlow Centre, Mass, 
Dist. No. 3 Band. 
P., AnnaChapin. 
11273 Stoughton, Wis. 
Black Beauty Band, 
| P., Emily K. Emerson, 
11274 Greensburg, Ind. 
Greensburg Band. 
P., \lfred Hearne. 
11275 Mt. Auburn, III. 
e Band. 
P., Mrs. J. D. Dunn, 
11276 Bradford Mass. 
A.B.C. Bradf’d M.E. S.S. Bd, 
P., Harry L. Jewett. 
11277 Hampton, Va. 
| Hampton Inst. 
| P., Laura E. Miller. 
| Normal School. 
oon P., Eva B. Carper. 
11279 P., Beulah Thompson, 
| 11280 P., Mary A. Tucker. 
| 11281 P., Stella E. Hayes. 
| 11282 P., Mattie Banks, 
| 11283 Providence, R. I. 
Messer St. Band No. 3. 
P., Etta A. Paul. 
11284 Messer St. Band No. 4. 
| P., Alice Peavey. 
11285 Messer St. Band No. 5. 
P., Lena D. Sheldon. 
11286 True Hearts Band. 
P., Jos. Garceau. 
11287 The Alert Band. 
P., Ella C, Bradley, 
hones The Little Protectors Band. 
Miss C. R. Hoswell, 
"11289 Ring St. Band 
| p innie B, Higgins. 
11290 Boston, Mass. 


11146 uberose Band. | 11180 Pansy Band. A. Morris. 11256 oe ated ty 
P., Ollie Colvin. | P., Ada Fleming. 11222 Humming Bird Band, 
P., Mrs. Mollie Meade. 
Beauty Band. | Buttercups Band. Mrs. B. K, Bruce. | Mab 
P., Jennie Harris. 11223 Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Kansas ne an | 11182 Sunflowe r Band shley 
P., W. H. Rooney. | P., Miss Pinaire. P., Sister Adelate. | 11938 Sidney, N. Y. 
11149 4 hittier Band. 11183 Daisy Band. 11224 L ily Band. | Y’s Band. 
, Miss Wuest. Miss Haistead. Sister Gabriella. 


WHAT AN OLD GUNNER SAYS 

I remember once, some three or four years 
ago, I stood on a lonely beach, just at sunset. 
The last of the red rays was setting all the 
waves on fire, and crimsoning the side of the 
sand-hills behind me. There was hardly a 
breath of wind to disturb the waters of the 
bay, and everything but the gun on my shoul- 
der spoke only of peace and quiet. 

I stood resting, looking out over the water 
to the other side of the bay, where the hills 
were fast changing from a sober brown to a 
rich purple. I was completely absorbed in the | 
beauty of the scene, when all at once a tern | 
sailed slowly in range. I raised the gun and 
fired, and the poor tern, with a broken wing, 
fell whirling through the air to the water. 
Wishing to end its misery, I fired another | 
charge, but that fell short, and then, my am- 
munition being gone, I shouldered my gun and 
went slowly back over the sand-hilis, | leaving | 


the poor tern to float back and forth on the 
dark water, and utter its mournful ery. In 
the morning IL went to the beach again, and 
found the poor creature half alive, half dead, 
dragging itself up the sand, covered with 
blood, and its poor broken wing hanging from 
its body. In merey I wrung its neck. Never 
shall I forget the look of those dee ‘p, Shining 
black eyes . that seemed to ask only for de: ith 
and relief from suffering ; eyes that soon glazed 
over in death, as its pretty head dropped and 
the body became limp in my hands. It was 
murder, and for a moment or two after the 
sun seemed to lose its brightness, and the 
fresh beauty of the morning went away. I 
laid the bird on the sands and went back to the 
house, with a firm resolve never to fire an- 
other shot at a living thing. 

My comrades in the field, why should we 
continue this slaughter of innocents? I have 
learned of late to go into the wood and enjoy 
the beauty of the life around me, to look at all 


) Ethel A. Case. 


ul Band. 
Stratton. 


the living things as a part of the wonders 
nature has put ‘before our eyes, and not some- 
thing to be slain. 
If you go gunning because you love the 
woods and their beauty, why, they are still the 
same with or without the gun. There is still 
much of amusement as well as instruction 
to be gained in studying the birds instead of 
killing ‘them. 1 have spent more than one 
happy half-hour whistling to a quail and hear- 
ing his answering call as he came nearer and 
nearer, until at “last, discoveri ing the fraud, 
with a saucy flirt of his wings, he sprang into 
the air, and went buzzing away into the trees. 
Could I find it in my heart to kill sucha beauty ? 
I am convinced that, whatever the place or 
season, it is a poor sport for a man to follow 
which brutalizes and degrades him to such an 
extent that he is willing — yes, longs — to 
slaughter. — P. D in Rockland Independent. 


is a dirty boy like flannel? — 
from washing. 


Because he 
inks 
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A PRINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The shower had ceased, but the city street 
Was flooded still with drenching rain, 
Though men and horses with hurrying feet 
Swept on their busy ways again. 
The gutter ran like a river deep; 
By the clean-washed pavement fast it rushed, 
As out of the spouts with a dash and a leap 
The singing, sparkling water gushed. 
A little kitten with ribbon blue 
Crossed over the way to the gutter’s brink; 
With many a wistful, plaintive mew, 
She seemed at the edge to shudder and shrink. 
And there she stood while her piteous cries 
Were all unheard by the heedless throng, 
Looking across with such longing eyes; 
Butthe torrent was all too swift and strong. 


Up the street, o’er the pavements wide, 
andered our Prince from Newfoundland, 

Stately and careless and dignified, 

Gazing about, him on either hand. 
The sun shone out on his glossy coat, 

And his beautiful eyes, soft and brown, 
With quiet, observant glance took note 

Of all that was passing him, up and down. 
He heard the kitten that wailed and mewed, 

— to look and investigate, 
The whole situation understood, 

And went at once to the rescue straight. 
Calimly out into the street walked he, 

Up to the poor little trembling waif, 
Lifted her gently and carefully, 

And carried her over the water safe, 
And set her down on the longed-for shore, 

Licked her soft coat with a kind caress, 
Left her and went on his way once more, 

The picture of noble thoughtfulness. 
Only a dog and cat, you say? 

Could a human being understand 
And be more kind in a human way 

Than this fine old Prince of Newfoundland ? 
O children dear, ’tis a lesson sweet: 

If a poor dumb dog so wise can be, 
We should be gentle enough to treat 

All creatures with kindness and courtesy. 
For surely among us there is not one 

Who such an example could withstand; 
Who would wish in goodness to be outdone 

By a princely dog from Newfoundland ? 

—Celia Thaxter, in Harper's Young People. 


SHE DIDN’T CLUB THE DOG. 
A SHARP ENCOUNTER WITH A CATAMOUNT. 


CARTER’S CAMP, Pa., Nov. 13.— Louisa Boerner, a 
12 year old German girl, living with her parents near 
one of Ole Bull’s old settlements in the southern 
part of this county, had been working for a week or 
so in a family living a mile or sofrom her home, and 
when she quit their service, one day last week, the 
farmer’s wife made hera present of a pair of live 
geese. The girl started for home early in the morn- 
ing, driving her geese. Midway between the farmer’s 
where she bad been working and her own home was 
another farmer’s, and a coach dog, or Dalmatian 
hound, belonging to the farmer, which had a reputa- 
tion for —t aggressively fierce. When Louisa 
Boerner and her geese came within sight of that 
farm, the girl saw the dog sitting by the roadside in 
front of the house. 

“T wasn’t afraid of the dog for myself,” Louisa 
afterward said, “ but 1 was afraid he would fly at my 
geese. 

So when the girl saw the dog she hunted up a 
heavy club at the roadside, and resolved to defend 
her geese with it against the dogif he attacked them. 
On one side of the road a heavy piece of woods 
extends for along distance. Louisa had driven her 
geese but afew — after picking up the club when 
she saw something spring from the woods close to 
the road, seize one of her geese and drag it toward 
the woods. The girl leaped forward to the aid of her 
loudly squawking goose, and dealt the animal that 
had seized it a heavy blow across the back with her 
club. The animal, which was a big wildcat, let 
go of the goose and sprang toward the girl. She 
struck it again: with the club, and fell to the 
ground from the force of the blow. The wild. 
cat jumped upon her, and tore her dress nearly 
off her with one sweep of its long, sharp claws, 
and tore the flesh on her shoulder. The fright- 
ened goose, squawking loudly, and hurt so that 
it could only flutter about in the road, then 
seemed to be more tempting to the wildcat than the 
girl was, and it sprang away and again seized the 
goose. Louisa hurriedly regained her feet, and, 
unmindful of her torn clothes and bleeding shoulder, 
grabbed her club and ran to the defence of her goose 
again. But her aid was not needed, for the first 
thing she saw was the dreaded coach dog coming up 
the road like a whirlwind, and before she realized 
the fact he had the wildcat by the neck, and with 
one crunch of his ‘teeth and a shake of his head, he 
stretched the catamount dead at the roadside. 

The girl picked up her goose, which had a broken 
wing, a torn leg, and a badly lacerated neck. The 
other goose had been so badly frightened by the 
attack of the wildcat that it had squatted in a fence 
corner. Louisa started it out, and, carrying the 
wounded fowl in her arms, drove its companion on 
before her. The dog trotted along at her side, and 
would not leave her until she was safely at home 
with her geese, when he trotted leisurely back home. 
The wildcat was a male, of unusual size, and its 
mate was killed a few hours later in the same 
locality, by a man who was pheasant hunting.—New 


York Sun. 


A PRINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ALWAYS GRATEFUL. 

Where will you find a man always grateful, 
always affectionate, never selfish, pushing the 
abnegation of self to the utmost limits of pos- 
sibility ; forgetful of injuries and mindful only 
of benefits received? Seek him not; it would 
be a useless task. But take the first dog you 
meet, and from the moment he adopts you for 
his master you will find in him all these quali- 
ties. He will love you without calculation. 
His greatest happiness will be to be near you; 
and should you be reduced to beg your bread, 
not only will he aid you, but he will not aban- 
don you to follow a king to his palace. Your 
friends may quit you in misfortune, but your 
dog will remain; he will die at your feet, or, 
if you depart before him on the great voyage, 
will accompany you to your last abode. 

THE FISHERMAN OPENED HIS EYES. 

Many of our birds fly several thousand miles every 
autumn, passing not only over Florida, where they 
might find perpetual summer, but over the Gulf and 
far beyond into the great summer land of the Ama- 
zon; after a short stay returning again to the north, 
some penetrating to the extreme shores of the Arctic 
Sea. How the small birds fly so great distances is 
almost incomprehensible, but I have seen many of 
our small feathered friends on the little key of Tor- 
tugas, two hundred miles or more from Cape Florida, 
the jumping-off place of the United States. Great 
flocks of them would alight upon the walls of the 
fort, especially during storms, evidently thoroughly 
tired; but the next day they were up and away oif 
over the great stretch of the Gulf and the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Numbers of the English birds and many from 


Northern Europe make yearly voyages down into 


the African continent, and careful observers state 
that they have seen the great storks, so common in 
Germany, moving along high in the air, bearing on 
their broad backs numbers of small birds that had 
taken free passage, or were, perhaps, stealing a ride. 
In these wondertul migrations many birds are blown 
out to sea and lost, while others become so fatigued 
and worn out that they will alight upon boats. A 
New England fisherman, who in autumn follows his 
calling fourteen or fifteen miles out from shore, in- 
formed me that nearly every day he bad four or five 
small birds as companions. They had wandered off 
from shore, or were flying across the great bay on 
the lower coast of Maine, and had dropped down to 
rest. One day the same fisherman fell asleep while 
holding his line, and upon suddenly opening his eyes 
there sat a little bird on his hand, demurely cocking its 
head this way and that, as if wondering whether he was an 
old wreck or piece of driftwood.—St. Nicholas. 


ANCIENT BELIEFS. 

That it is unlucky to kill a stork, a robin, or a swal- 
low. According to a Swedish legend the stork hov- 
ered over our Saviour as he was dying upon the cross, 
crying, “Styrke! styrke!” (strengthen ye! strengthen 
ye/) and from this it received its name of styrk, or 
stork. There is a similar Scandinavian legend with 
respect to the swallow, which fluttered above the 
cross, crying “Slave! slave!” (cheer up! cheer up !). 

There are legends with respect to the robin —one 
that as the Saviour was toiling up the hill of Calvary 
a robin flew down and plucked a thorn from his 
temple, and a drop of blood fell upon its breast and 
turned it red.— St. Louis Republic. 

(From the “ Nebraska Herald.’’) 

There is one paper we desire to call especial atten- 
tion to and recommend to all our readers. The name 
of the paper is ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals,” and its common 
sense and practical reasoning has saved many 
dumb animals from cruel treatment. Geo. T. Angell, 
the editor, writes in a way that touches the heart and 
makes the most hardened sinner think, and think 
much. We want ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” to go to every 
home the “‘ Herald ” goes to. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M.S, P. C. A. in November. 

Fines and witness’ fees, $83.12. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

M. A. W., $25; Mrs. W. R. Hill, $10; Miss H. P. F. 
Burnside, $10; Mrs. A. L. Fisher, $10; Geo. A. Draper, 
$5; A. F. Whitin, $5; Mrs. Henry Clarke, $5; Mrs. P. 
S. Canfield, $5; Mrs. D. W. Swift, $5; Geo. Fera, $5; 
Miss M. L. Stevens, $5; Mrs. E. D. Burnside, 35; Chas. 
A. Hill, 35; J. W. Lasell, $5: Mrs. J. C. Whitin, 85; 
Miss Grace M. Dutcher, $5; Dr. Geo. Brett, $5; Moses 
Taft, $2; A. R. Taft, $2; Jas. W. Farnum, Cash, 
6 cents. 


29: 


Das 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. Swift, Leonard Macomber, Miss Stokes, Mrs. 
A. W. Thomas, Francis 0. Barin, A Friend, Mrs. 
Laura T. Greene, Harriet E. Richards, Miss L. G. 
Dudley, F. W. Linton, Mrs. P. M. Whitin, Cash, Miss 
H. A. Adams, Chas. F. Pond, Frank B. Porter, Minnie 
A. Ball, John Lornas, Waible Bros., Mrs. E. C. Taft, 
Arthur Wheelock, C. A. Wheelock, 5. M. Wheelock, 
Daley Bros., H.S. Farnum, E.J. Brady, W. E. Hay- 
wood, A. D. Spencer, M. M. Morse, C. C. Stearns, C. F. 
Stevens, Rev. A. S. Garver, Mrs. L. P. Kinnicutt, W. 
W. Thayer, Prof. L. P. Kinnicutt, Dr. J. W. Gould, Dr. 
P. D. Bristol. 


CENTS EACH. 

Miss L. S. Heywood, Mrs. C. H. Norcross, A. P. 
Brooks, Rev. W. Galbrarth, Mrs. M. M. Hovey. 

Total, 165.56. 

American Humane Education Society for literature 
and sundries, $142.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. Anna E. Brown, $37.50; Mrs. F. Allen, $15; 
Mrs. E. Bringhurst, $9; A. N. Leeds, $5; Mrs. Ellen 
W. Frame, $10.75; Josephine M. Porter, $4; F. H. 
Beebe, $3; Mrs. F. T. Gray, $2.50; Mrs. Geo. Stevens, 
$2.50; Mary G. Smith, $2.70; Mrs. J. E. Keefe, $2.50; 
Miss Fannie Browning, $2.50; Mrs. 8. B. Carroll, $2.50; 
Miss Mary R. Baxter, $2; Rodney Dennis, $2; V. H. 
Cash, $1.80; Frances C. Sparhawk, $1.76; Mrs. F. H. 
Whittemore, $1.25; Mrs. J. M. Burr, 30.75; A. A. Holt, 
$0.75; J.K. Prout, $0.75. 

ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. G. B. Farnam, Mattie Howe, Mrs. Eli Whitney, 
Jr., Mrs. J.C. Strawbridge, E. F. Behan, Abby New- 
hall, Mrs. M. E. Bond, 8. Thompson, Mrs. Peter Staff, 
“A friend of ‘O. D. A.,’” Wm. Gerry, W. H. Catlin, 
A. M. Musser. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

A.M. Rice, Miss M. P. Bacon, Raymond K. Small, 
Wm. D. Cullman, Clyde Wheeler, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, 
A.S. Chapin, Susan H. Wilkins, Moses B. Clements, 
Mrs. Susan A. Brown, Aurelia G. Mace, M. H. Cutler, 
Melvin Joy, Miss Mae Gilbert, Wm. Smith & Son, 
Miss Mary Ingersoll, Lewis Davis, Carrie A. White, 
Mrs. L. R. Elmes, H. M. Butler, Emily Moulton, J. B. 
Vance, A. 8. Chapin, Clarence J. Mantor, Geo. R. 
Lyman, I. E. O’Ferrall, N. L. Perkins, E. E. Eastman, 
Mrs. Geo. West, K. & A. Lane, Mrs. Lh. Wellington, 
Miss Maria King, Miss Meta Fellows, Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar. 

Firry CENTS EAcu. 

Mrs. H. N. Foss, Mrs. R. N. Liening, Mrs. N. I. 
Campbell, Miss M. A. Lovering, Sarah A. Jenison, 
Miss Palfrey, Mrs. Clapp, T. R. Brown, Mrs. 0. 
Sherwin, N. C. Rockwood, C. S. Latchan, W. H. 
Hoyle, Ella P. Mentzer, Mrs. A. W. Thomas, A. G. 
Bancroft, Flora M. Symmes, The Household Co., 
Edmund Webster, Mrs. F. A. Tyler, Mary F. Stevens, 
Miss A. E. Clark, Mrs. C. H. Wintersteen, Isabel Lee, 
Mrs. E. A. Gerald, W. Dickinson, A. V. L. Peters, Miss 
E. Shapleigh, Miss Belle Poig, Miss Dora Parker, 
Mrs. S. H. Lambert, Catherine W. Fancon, Mrs. A. 
Latshan, Mrs. J. Langdell, Sidney Scott, Fanny Rich- 
ards, Gertrude C. Norton, Mrs. W. C. Miner, Anna 
Wellington, L. A. Crocker, I. C. Beal, A. K. Brett, 
Mrs. T. Schultz, Mrs. A. E. Moulton, Miss C. F. Orne, 
G. M. DuBois, Mrs. A. Robinson, J. A. Reynolds, J. E. 
Merrill, Beatrice Wheeler, Mrs. Hf. E. Huntling, Grace 
E. Kelley, Somerville Lib., Mrs. L. J. Crobaugh, Mrs. 
J. E. Quimby, A. M. Waterman, Wm. Walker, W.C. 
Lunt, Mrs. J. B. Phelps, W. C. Ladd, Mrs. G. W. Mor- 
rison, L. B. Haines, Geo. Hall, Alice W. Bancroft, 
Anne A. Hilly, Miss M. A. Simpson. 

All other sums less than fifty cents, $8.51. 

Total, $205.02. 

Publications sold, $211.58. 

Total, $807.78. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in November, 

Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, $500; Mrs. Anna E. Brown, 
$100; Miss Annie Waln, 350; Mrs. Frances E. Holt, i 
$50; Mrs. Sarah K. N. Davidson, $30; Mrs. E. M. 
Brown, $20; C. F. Richardson, $12.50; Josephine M. | 


for them. 


Porter, $10; Rev. Saml. 
May, $10; Miss Dora R. 
Maertz, $10; Emma F. 
Henderson, $15.28; Miss 
Georgiana Kendall, $7; 
Mrs. C. 8S. Rogers, $5; 
Elizabeth F. Noble, 35; 
Clarence D. Sheldon, $5; 
F. E. Merrill, $5; Miss 
Eliza Babb, $1; Mrs. 
Geo. G. Wall, $1; Rev. 
J. N. Farnsworth, $1; 
Mrs. M. E. Bolan, $1; 


A. W. Corbitt, 80 cents. 


WINTER IN 


And from Sales of “‘ Black Beauty.” 


Youth’s Companion, $908.42; L. D. Childs, $10; J. L. 
Watson, $5; E. A. Perry, $20; F. Trendly, $4.80; Mrs. 


A. Woodward, 338; Scranton, Wetmore & Co., $7.60; 
Western Humane Journal, 35; Jas. Burtt, $9.80; Edu- 
cational Gazette Co., $8; Mrs. Burnside, $10; F. A. 
Merriam, $6.55; Phelps Pub. Co., $5; W.S. Bartloff, 
$7.50; W. J. Baldwin, 37; Baker & Thornton, $10; F. 
F. Preble, $5; Bd. of Ed., Ansonia, $5; Kellam Book 
Co., 35; Laban Pratt, $6; D. K. Armstrong, $5; S. R. 
Winchell, $5; L. A. Hatch, 36; W. E. & I. N. Parrish, 
$5; Mollie O’Brien, $5: W.G. Weeks, $7; C. A. Ham- 
lin, ¢6; E. P. Judd, 35.28; Hugh Lindsay, $20; John 
Wanamaker, $20.50. 
All others in sums of less than $5, $333.28. 
A BAND OF MERCY BOY. 


The other day a horse was trying to get a very 
small quantity of oats from the depths of a very 
small nosebag. In vain the poor fellow tossed. his 
head and did his best to gain hisdinner. At last, 
just as he was settling down to dumband despairing 
patience, a bright-faced boy of perhaps ten or twelve 
years of age happened along. Seeing the dilemma 
of the horse, the little fellow stopped and said: 
“ Halloa, can’t you get your oats, can you? Never 
mind, Pil fix you!” And straightway he shortened 
up the straps that held the bag in place, and, with a 
kindly pat and a cheery word which the grateful 
horse seemed to appreciate, went his way. I would 
like to be the mother or the aunt or even the first 
cousin tothat boy. I would rather that he should 
belong to me than own a Paganini violin or a first- 
water diamond the size of a Concord grape. Bless 
his heart, wherever he is, and may he long continue 
to live in a world that needs him. Kindness of 
heart, and tenderness, consideration for the needs 
of the helpless and the weak, and the courage that 
dares to be true to a merciful impulse, are traits that 
go far toward the make-up of angels. We need tender- 
hearted boys more than we need a new tariff to bring up 
and develop the resources of the country. — Amber. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


One Boston shoe firm has ordered from us 
twenty-six thousand copies of our ** Old Gold” 
edition of ‘*Black Beauty,” proposing to give 
a copy to every customer who buys to the 
amount of three dollars. 

We have also sold fifty thousand copies to 
“The Youth's Companion,” from which they 
expect to make money. 

We have sold a New York house a hundred 
thousand copies for a similar purpose. 


BLOWING HIS OWN HORN. 


The other day a gentleman called and wanted us to 
pay a hundred dollars to have a full steel plate pic- 
ture of ourself put in a book about to be published. 
We told the gentleman that we must decline, as hun- 
dreds of dollars were not so plenty with us that we 
could afford them for such purposes; and then we 
inquired in return whether the “editor of the book ” 
in question would pay $100 to have his own face 
handed down to posterity. replied the gen- 
tleman, “that would be blowing his own horn.” 

The thought came to us that any man who expects 
nowadays to make much headway in the world with- 
out telling the world in some way what he is doing 
is quite likely to prove a failure. 

He must not only in judicious ways blow his own 
horn, but blow it pretty loudly, or the unappreciative 
world will know as little of him as though he had 
never been born. 

All the great newspapers, all the great authors, all 
the great merchants would never have been heard 
of if they had waited for others to blow their horns 
Andrew Jackson blew his horn at the bat- 
tle of New Orleans. Grant blew his at Fort Donel- 
son, and Abraham Lincoln when he signed the pro. 
clamation of emancipation, and Edison is blowing 
his now very frequently. 

Our advice to every young man is: Try to do the 
best work erer done, and when you have done it, let the 
whole world know it, and don’t hold back because lots 
of little people who have no horns to blow say, “ He is 
blowing his own horn.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Our Dumb Animals, published the first Tuesday of 
each month, in Boston, ought to be in every family 
inthe land. It would do the boys and girls and the 
fathers and mothers all good. It is aright educa- 
tional and moral foree. It ought to be in all our 
public schools and Sunday schools.— Plattsburgh Sen- 
tinel, Nov. 13, 1891. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Animal World. London, England. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Animal Herald. New Orleans, La. 
Animal World. Chicago, Illinois. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, Il. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
Schleswig-Holstein Journal for Care of Birds and 
Protection of Animals. Kiel, Germany. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained 
at our offices at the following cost prices, 
free of postage : — 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo, T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed, 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell, . 8centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, ° + § .% per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for 

the whole twelve bound together, or 2.00 * 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, |S 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 CC® 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, . . — 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides), 15 we 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture 

etc., ° ° ° 6 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book torm, two cents for the whole. or 2.00 “ 
Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. i 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands ot 
Mercy. This, as wellas the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
every one asking. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the ~~ aga of each month 
y the 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


a@@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - 5000] Children’s, - - - 100 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - - 100 


All members receive OuR DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 
OFFICES oF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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